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STANDBYS on the RANGE 


When you purchase a product bearing the CROCKETT label, you can 
use it with the assurance that it represents the best your money can buy. ‘ 


“Profit With Crockett” by using these products to combat disease and 
build up the resistance of your sheep and goats. There 
is a CROCKETT Product of high quality to meet each 
specific need. 


Dose With Mixed Bacterin (Ovine) 
Formula No. 1 


Hemorrhagic and mixed infections, including pink K 


eye, are apt to cause losses at this season of the 
year. Many ranchmen rely on the use of CROCK- 
ETT Mixed Bacterin (Ovine) Formula No. 1, to 


guard against some of these secondary infections. 


PHENOTHIAZINE DRENCH .. . 
REGULAR AND SPECIAL 


CROCKETT Regular Phenothiazine Drench is widely used for rid- 
ding sheep and goats of nodular worms, stomach worms, hook- 
worms and other intestinal parasites. Each fluid ounce contains 
12.5 grams of genuine Phenothiazine. 
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CROCKETT Special Phenothiazine Drench is a one-way treatment 

that gives two-way results — killing tapeworms, as well as ridding 

sheep and goats of the round worms for which Phenothiazine 
is so highly effective. Use this special drench 

In CROCKETT White King you have the comination K | L L to save both time and money. 

of a killing agent PLUS the assistance of Zinc Oxide 


as an aid in healing. CROCKETT White King does @ SCREW WORMS BLACKLEG BACTERIN 


not kill the maggots in the wound. Instead, it causes 


the worms to work out and fall to the ground, where with Vaccination with CROCKETT Blackleg Bac- 
they die. This leaves the wound free of dead mag- * terin is effective in the prevention of blackleg. 
gots and eliminates the necessity of having to pick WHITE KING 


or dig them out before the wound can start healing. Order from Your Dealer 


CROCKETT LABORATORIES COMPANY, 147 Ralph St.. San Antonio, Texas—U. $. Veterinary License No. 212 
R. E. Taylor, Jr., Gen. Mgr. 


LABORATORIES CO. 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
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Somebody Wron 
It May Be You-- 


and it is if you are one of the livestock shippers that 
is under the impression that the Shirley Commis- 
sion Company is only a sheep and hog firm and only 
handle cattle and calves as a side line. It is true that 
we are strong in the sheep and hog yards and the 
salesmen in these departments make a lot of noise 
about themselves and about what they do, but 


We are also strong in the cattle and calf yards 
but the salesmen are not the type to brag about 
themselves and about what they do, but when it 
comes to doing the job right on the handling and 
the selling of your cattle and calves they are not at 
all timid. 


John Birdsong with 42 years experience on the 
Fort Worth market sells your grown cattle, Vern 
Allen with 33 years experience sells your calves and 
vearling cattle. We have a mighty good market 
and these salesmen are making a lot of customers 
happy. 


Clint Shirley with 35 years experience sells 
your sheep, Rufus Welch with 15 years sells your 
hogs. 


Even with all of these years of experience be- 
hind them, these men are still “young” men and 
can do more work than lots of young men. If you 
are not already a customer, we solicit your next 
shipment, you will like the way we handle and sell 
your livestock and we think that you, too, will say 


“Shirley's Sales Service Satisfy” 


Plan Now to S 
Attend the LINE 
Annual Sheep & Goat COMMISSION CQ 
Raisers Convention in 
Ft. Worth, Texas 
Nov. 20, 21, 22, 1950 
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CLASSIFIED OPPORTUNITIES 


RANCH LANDS — REAL ESTATE — LOANS — SHEEP, GOATS, CATTLE — MISCELLANEOUS 


RANCH LANDS 


RANCHES WANTED 
We have buyers for good ranches anywhere in 
West Texas. If you have a ranch for sale, list 
it with a firm who knows the ranch business, 
and who has had long experience in selling 
ranches in West Texas. Write, phone, or 


call on: 
RUSSELL AND SON 
RUST BUILDING SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


RANCH BARGAIN 
7,600 acres, located near Rocksprings, fenced 
with net wire, cross-fenced, two new houses, 
watered with wells and springs, no bitter- 
weed, highway cuts it half in two—both 
sides improved. Priced $27.50 per acre 
Leased for 90c per acre for grazing; 50c 
oil rental, carries one-half royalty. For sale 
KISTLER, 309 Central National 
Bank Building, Phone 3376, San Angelo 
‘exas. 


IN THE HEART OF TEXAS 
if you want it in Brown, Mills, Lampasas, 
Coryell, Bosque, Erath, Comanche, Eastland, 
Calahan, Coleman, Runnels, McCulloch, or 
Saba Counties — We have it or will 
try hard to locate it for you 
Farms—Ranches—Homes. Loans made quick 
and at fair rates 


LOW 


BER 
506 First Nat'l Bldg. 
Brownwood, Texas 


Phone 5925 


For Ranches in South Texas or any kind of 
livestock see JIM GOTCHER. We have a lot 
of fine stock farms — 320 acres up to 
3,000. | know the country, know the people. 
See me. Box 734, Sabinal, Teaxs — Phone 
24, Utopia, Texas. Write Utopia or Sabinal 
either. Jim, The Old Reliable. 


West of San Angelo, 30 minutes drive, 175 
acres—100 acres in cultivation, good im- 
provements, plenty water, priced to sell, 
nice loan available. 

SAN ANGELO TRADING POST 


Office 123 West Concho Phone 6595 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


LOOKING for a good RANCH? Bill Thach can 
show you the best. SOUTHERN COLORADO 
LAND G LIVESTOCK CO., Offices: Klein 
Hotel Building, Phone 17, Walsenburg, Colo. 


Facts about Ozark Farms, 


Bus 
inesses. Free Listings. BROOKS. Cabool, 
Mo. 


It's —- the job done — and we can prove 
Why don‘t you take advantage of class- 
ified opportunities too? 


WESTERN SOUTH DAKOTA RANCH 
25,000 ACRES, about 14,500 deeded, balance 
leased. Range practically untouched for 
three years % dams, three streams, worlds 
of water. Will handle 5, head of sheep 
or 1,000 head of cattle year in and year 
out. Improvements insured for $27,0°' 
could not be duplicated for less than 
$65,000. Thirty miles of fence. Available 
for immediate occupancy. Price $250, com- 
lete. WASSER REALTY CO., 6181 St. Joe, 
apid City, South Dakota. 


NEW MEXICO 
RANCH BARGAIN 


Approximately 60 sections of some of 
New Mexico’s best cattle and sheep 
land being liquidated by out of 
state owner. Capacity 600 grown 
cows or 3,000 sheep. Nine wind- 
mills, each with large metal stor- 
age. Sub-irrigated vegas; shallow 
water throughout; no wasteland. 
Completely furnished modern 
ranch home; new bunks, barns and 
corrals. These and many other at- 
tractive features of this old time 
profitable ranch make this property 
well worth investigating. For com- 
plete details see or write, 

KATHERINE E. PARRIS 
REALTOR 
McBurnett Building 
San Angelo, Texas—Telephone 3798 


Low Cost Classified Advertising 
5 cents per word per insertion. CASH WITH 
ORDER. Set in 6 pt., under publisher's classifi- 
cation. Classified Display: $3.00 per inch; 
minimum — one inch per issue. 10’’ or more 
per issue: yearly contract — $2.50 per inch. 


MEMBER A. B. C. 


Most of the leading ranchmen of the Southwest 
get and read this magazine. These are the most 
aggressiv2 ranchmen in the business today — 
and have you noticed that it is these ranchmen 
doing most of the buying of West Texas, New 
Mexico, and Colorado ranch lands? You can 
contact these ranchmen through the classified 
section of this magazine. 


TRY THIS MAGAZINE FOR RESULTS! 


SEND AD TO SHEEP & GOAT RAISER, HOTEL CACTUS BLDG., SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


RANCH LANDS 


DOGS 


280 acres excellent farm land, in Palo Verde 
Valley, in alfalfa and grain, fenced, all or 
part, three two room and three four room 
houses, on highway, long terms. Write, 
WALTER D. SCOTT, Box 628, Blythe, Cali- 
fornia 


Mr. Ranchman or Land Owner 
DO YOU WANT TO SAVE 
SEVERAL THOUSAND 
DOLLARS? 

If you do and have a five to fifteen 
section ranch for sale somewhere 
in the neighborhood of $150,000.00 
to $250,000.00 and want to make 
this sale direct to the buyer with 
no middle man then write De- 
partment CID, Box 189, Sheep and 
Goat Raiser, San Angelo, Texas. 
Please give full particulars in your 
letter including the location, num- 
ber of acres, type of country and 
price. Your information will be kept 
strictly confidential and no other 
person except the prospective pur- 

chaser will get this information. 


RAMBOUILLETS 


W. S. Hansen registered 
a line that careful Texas br have 
for thirty years. Write — W. S HANSEN, 
Collinston, Utah. 


Sansom Cattle Company, 
re bred Rambouillet 


Paint Rock, Texas. 
‘ams and Registered 


Hereford Bulls. M. SANSOM, II!, Manager 
Registered Rambouillet Sheep — V. |. Pierce, 
Ozona, Texas. Range rams, stud rams, 
yearling ewes. 
HAMPSHIRE 
Registered Hampshire Sheep. Choice rams, 


lambs and a s for sale at farm one 
mile west fro lano. MRS. AMMIE 
WILSON, Plano. Texas. 


EWES — Registered Hampshire. Limited num- 
ber of ewes bred to lamb in January. Deliv- 
ery in fall. T. R. HINTON, Keller, Texas. 


CORRIEDALE 


Border Collie Sheep Dog puppies sired by im- 
ported “‘Roy’’ from imported females and 
American bred Registered and Certified 
workers. LOUIE RAGLAND, Junction, Texas 


BORDER COLLIES for sale, | can handle impor- 
tation for you, have trials winning Stud 
for sale. ARTHUR N. ALLEN, McLeans- 
boro, Iilinois 


BORDER COLLIES OF QUALITY 
Pups for sale out of Internationally 
Recognized and Imported Blood Lines 
Not Many, So Hurry 
OTTO FISHER 
Junction, Texas 


KING RANCH BLUESTEM 
(Accession T-3487) 


Over 1500 acres in seed production. 
Information or quotations. 
Phone 492. 


GUY HUTCHINSON 


BOX 201 UVALDE, TEXAS 
Field Seed and Bulk Garden Seed. FEEDER 
SUPPLY, 1318 N. Chad., Ph. 7194, San 


Angelo, Texas. 


Harding grass, Pilca Butta Dry Land Alfalfa 
and Kentucky 31 Fescue. Send for our illus- 
trated pamphlets on these three grasses and 
our price list on about 25 others in one 
pound lots and up delivered any Texas 
Station. Have a large stock of various pas- 
ture seed and that is our specialty. 


DOUGLASS W. KING CO. 


San Antonio, Texas 


PLANTING SEEDS — We carry all kinds espe- 
cially CLOVERS—Alfalfa, Evergreen Hubam, 


Reseeding Crimson, Alyce, Bur, Biennial 
Sweet, Madrid, Melilotus Indica. GRASSES 
— Bermuda, Blue Grama, Blue Stem, 


Little or Big Biue Stem, Blue Panic, Brome, 
Buffalo, Carpet, Crested Wheat, Western 
Wheat, Dailis, Ky No. 31, Fescue, Harding, 
Johnson, Sand Love, Weeping Love, Orchard, 
Rescue, Rhodes, Rye, Side Oats Grama, 
Switch, Vetches, Winter Peas. Mail us postal 
for delivered prices. EMPIRE SEED CO., 
Temple, Texas. 


FOR SALE: 150 Corriedale Registered yearling 
ewes and 100 head of Registered two-year- 
old ewes, bred to lamb in February and 
March, 1951. Wm. F. VOLKMANN, Phone 
1625F3, Menard, Texas 


SUFFOLK 


SUFFOLKS 
Wide selection best quality Ram 
Lambs ready for service. 


FIELDS AND JOHNSON 
San Angelo, Texas 


PLANTS 


CATS — pecans, fruit trees, 
and t them. Free. FITZ- 
NURSERY? "Stephenville Texas. 


LIVESTOCK HAULING 


Livestock hauling. Good equipment. Efficient 
drivers. Loads fully insured. FAY LAWSON, 
Tel. 5151 - 4449, San Angelo, Texas. 


BILL TAYLOR, insured livestock trucks. Your 
business appreciat Office Naylor Hotel, 
_San Angelo, " Texas. Phone 4544. Res. 4934-2 


WANTED 


We will buy feed sacks. FEEDER SUPPLY, 
1318 N. Chad., 7194, San Angelo, Texas 


TANNING 


Ranchers: write for our free price list, 22 years 
experience. HUGO C. BAUMANN, Taxider- 
mist and tanner, Fredericksburg, Texas, Har- 
per Route. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


We have Humane Coyote Getters, chemical 
shells and bait. Getters $1.25 each for less 
than six; $1 in lots of six or more. LIV- 
INGSTON HARDWARE G FURNITURE, Mar- 
fa, Texas 


BRAY’S OINTMENT — Horses, Cows, Goats 
wire cuts and bruises. Excellent for rabbits 
and dogs’ ear canker. Write for circular. 
One size, $1.00 postpaid. BRAY’S, Box 135, 
Middleton, Ohio 


Mattress Furniture Reupholstering, 
Custom Built Box Springs, Hollywood Beds. 
BILDERBACK BROS., 1717 S Oakes, Phone 
7834, San Angelo, Texas 


Don’t miss this unusual opportunity! Never 
again may so few pounds of your raw wool 
or mohair make you so many blankets. Free 
Litearture. WEST TEXAS WOOLEN MILLS, 


Sonora Highway, Eldorado, Texas 


GRAZING LAND MANAGEMENT 


VOLNEY M. DOUG 
Range Forage Production ‘ve. alis' 
1967 Marengo, South Pasadena, California 


CATTLE 


Choice ga Calves — $35.00. Older dair 
heifers. Brahmans — $100.00. SHAWNE 
CATTLE CO., Dallas, Texas. 


FOR SALE 


California's Choice Dried Fruit shipped direct 
to you. Buy ecg and save. Cheaper 
than canned goods. ite for prices. DOR- 
RIS ORCHARDS, 3935 t Hall Road, Santa Rosa, 
California. 


PEAR BURNERS 


Burning Pear, Weeds, Brush? Use a ‘’Texas,’’ 
the best machine on the market. $27.00 
with hose; Heavy Duty gh $4.50. New 
are Buy from your dealer or write, 
TEXAS PEAR BURNER COMPANY, Pearsall, 
exas. 


LIVESTOCK 
COMMISSION 
DEALERS 


Widely known and capable commis- 
sion dealers handling sheep, goats, 
cattle and other livestock are listed 
below. You are urged to contact them 
for your needs. 


DRAKE COMMISSION CO. 
Hotel Cactus Building 
San Angelo, Texas 


JOHN GAHR 
Rep. G. W. Nichols, Kansas City 
Telephone 9511-2, San Angelo 


RUSSELL HAYS 
Cactus Hotel Building 
Telephone 9614, San Angelo, Texas 


CATON JACOBS 
Naylor Hotel Building 
San Angelo, Texas 
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Ranchman’s Trading Place 
HERE IS THE QUICKEST, MOST ECONOMICAL WAY TO SELL, BUY OR TRADE! 


FOR SALE 
20-SECTION RANCH Southwest 
from Sheffield, Texas. Ideal 
SHEEP and GOAT country. Im- 
provements are good. WELL 


4% pee. rest. FOR COMPL ET E 
INFORMATION CONTACT: 


Jordan & Company 


19% East Harris Phone 5382 
San Angelo, Texas 


LOANS 


NOTE TO RANCHMEN I'd like my friends in 
the ranch industry to know that | am con- 
nected with the Connecticut General Life 
Insurance Co., and am in a position to make 
any size loan on any ranch in Western and 
Northwestern part of the United States. 

Also have a man who wants to buy your ranch, 
regardless of where it is 


IRA GREEN 


310 South Chadbourne San Angelo, Texas 
Office Phone 6483 


FARM AND RANCH LOANS 


4% and 44 minimum pense. Prompt 
closini mas. H. L. FANNIN, West Beau- 
regar San Angelo, Texas. 


BUILDING MATERIAL 


Concrete masonry fire 
no depreciation, best 
barns, chicken houses 
construction a West 


Building | Material 
proof construction 
materials for homes 
etc. Economical 
Texas product. SAN ANGELO BUILDING 
MATERIAL COMPANY, 25 West Beauregard 
San Angelo, Texas 


- 
QUALITY LUMBER 
At A Bargain 
Rough Fencing 1042c 
2x4’s 6c 
V-Drain Galvanized Roofing 
“Kant Sag” Gates 
CONCHO LUMBER CO. 


| Magnolia and Bell San Angelo, Texas 


RADIATORS 
WHY NOT TRADE US 
YOUR OLD RADIATOR? 
We have in stock 
NEW HARRISON RADIATORS 
and Cores for Cars and Trucks 
S'TOVALE 
The Radiator Man 
309 S. Oakes Phone 5033 
San Angelo, Texas 


Is Your Ranch Financed For The 
Hard Years? 


We are exclusive loan correspondents for the JOHN HANCOCK 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY in San Angelo area and 
South and West of San Angelo through the Fort Stockton, Alpine 
and Marfa country 


Ranch Loans 4 to 412% interest 


Liberal prepayment options. No brokerage or inspection fees. 
Titles examined and loans closed in San Angelo. Prompt inspections. 


Lands, Loans and Insurance 
J. H. RUSSELL & SON 


RUST BUILDING SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


BREEDER LIST TRAVEL 


RANCHMEN 
“Travel With Trimble” 


All Reservations Made for Travel by 
Air 


Breeders Directory of Texas Purebred 
Sheep Breeders. All Breeds. Write, TEXAS 
PUREBRED SHEEP BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 
im Heath Argyle Texas 


SOUTHDOWNS 
SOUTHDOWNS 


3 top quality imported registered 
Yearling Rams 


FIELDS AND JOHNSON 
San Angelo, Texas 


Steamship or 
Tours 


AILEEN TRIMBLE 
TRAVEL SERVICE 


St. Angelus Hotel San Angelo, Texas 


Please Mention This Magazine— 
When Answering Advertisements 


SELLING REAL ESTATE SINCE 1908 


RUST BUILDING 


PHONE 6306 SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


The J. H. Russell Real Estate Company has been in the real 
estate business for 42 years. It has been serving San Angelo 
and West Texas for over 23 years. Our past record of long and 
successful service qualifies us to help you with your real 


estate problem 


You will always find that we have the best buys in ranch and 
farm land in West Texas and New Mexico, and also make the 


most attractive loans in this territory. Note the following 


TEXAS RANCHES 


21-Section ranch in the Alpine country, rolling hill country with 15 
sections fenced net proof, balance barbed wire with 3 wells and mill 
A $10,000.00 house including 2 


with shallow water, 3 large tanks. 


baths, garage, price $10.00 per acre. 


18,000 acres in Culberson County on a good graded road about one- 
half level country and the balance rolling and hilly, all fenced net 
proof and cross-fenced, 5 room house, good corrals, 3 wells and 
windmills, some pipeline with irrigation water, 1-3 of minerals in- 
cluded. Price $9.00 per acre with attractive life insurance company 
loan 4% interest. 


880 acres in Hamilton County, 2 
creek and well water, 
90 acres in cultivation. 


balance _liveoak, 
room house, R.E.A., 


-3 open country, 
no shinnery, heavy turf, 5 


Price $46.50 per acre. 
NEW MEXICO RANCHES 


2 - Section ranch including 6 sections deeded. Balance cheap lease. 
Southern New Mexico. On pavement. Fenced and cross fenced. Sheep 
proof. Well watered. Modern ranch house. Price $80,000.00. One- 
half cash will handle. 


15,360 acres including 11,500 acres deeded with balance leased. Several 
miles of river and creek water. 50 miles east of Santa Fe. Ideal foothill 
country. Over $50,000.00 worth of improvements, including nine-room 
with four baths. Also five-room house, bunk house, large rock 
barn and excellent corrals. Price $190,000.00 with one-half cash. 


house 


Also other ranches, any size tract. 
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SHEEP & Goat RAISER 


THE Two GREAT MUSTS 


FOR SHEEP AND GOATS 


— 


a 


—SPECIAL— 


PHENOTHIAZINE DRENCH 


FOR STOMACH AND TAPE WORMS 
IN SHEEP, GOATS AND CATTLE 


» § -W « 


EACH OUNCE CONTAINS 1212 GMS. PHENOTHIAZINE 
TOGETHER WITH S-W SPECIAL FORMULA 


SOUTHWESTERN SALT & SUPPLY CO. BRAND 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


& SUPPLY CO. 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


10% Phenothiazine — 87% Salt — 3% Molasses 


A Great Favorite of Sheep and Goat Men. 
po Properly and expertly mixed according to 
Worm Experiment Station and Agricultural Col- 
and contains lege for the control of 
the highest quality chemicals. parasites in sheep and g 


Other Phenothiazine -S-W- Drench — Formula 62 Repellant 
i i -S-W- Brand -S-W- Stock Salt 
cts) Mineral Mixture S-W 
a ] Many other ranch and farm items 


Southwestern Salt & Supply Co. 


BOX 421 --- TELEPHONE 4422 SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 
DEPENDABLE RELIABLE RESPONSIBLE 
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SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 
$3 FOR THREE YEARS 


Goat Raisers’ Association. This is 
one-half the regular advertised price of $1.00 
per year to non-members; it is a voluntary 
payment and is included in the dues to the 
Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Association 
which furnishes each member the magazine 
as part of its services. Dues of 25 cents per 
bag of wool and mohair are usually deducted 
by warehouse of grower at sale time. 
Non-member subscriptions should be sent to 
Magazine Office direct. Dues to Association 
Office. 


50 cents per year to members of the Texas 
and 


Entered as Second-Class Matter, March 31, 
1932, at Post Office at San Angelo, Texas, 


under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
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SINCE THE WAR 


IN THESE five years we have squan- 
dered the greatest prosperity ever to 
come to any nation; the Federal Gov- 
ernment has collected far more taxes 
than ever before; it has spent far 
more money on purely domestic-civ- 
ilian programs than ever before; it 
has spent far more money abroad 
than ever before; it has spent far 
more money for defense than ever 
before without achieving prepared- 
ness; and we have failed to curtail 
the greatest public debt any nation 
has ever known. In the past nineteen 
years our Government has been in 
the black only two. We have started 
deficit spending again in a large way, 
and it is very possible that our Fed- 
eral budget may not be balanced be- 
fore we go over the precipice of fi- 
nancial disaster. — Sen. Harry F. 
Byrd. 


Grazings 


OUR FRONT COVER 


NEVER BEFORE in the history of 
West Texas was there such a feverish 
scramble for feeder lambs and stocker 
ewes. Prices ranged in brackets that 
would have seemed impossible a few 
years ago. Fat lambs during the first 
half of the year went to the market 
without delay at prices which brought 
smiles to the sheepmen. All stockmen 
wish they had more to sell and more 
on the ranch. 

Active in the shipping of sheep in 
West Texas this year is the Mid- 
West Feed Yards of ‘an Angelo. 
Bound for wheat and stubble fields 
of a middle-western state are the 
lambs shown in the picture, as were 
thousands upon thousands of other 
lambs brought to San Angelo to re- 
ceive the services and enjoy the faci- 
lities of the Mid-West Feed Yards. 


HATS OFF TO 
MARCUS OF DALLAS 


IT IS refreshing to run across some- 
one interested in that phase of the 
livestock industry which does not 
feature super fat cattle or flashily 
dressed dudes in so-called cowboy 
dress. That someone is Herbert Mar- 
cus, Sr., noted merchant of the fam- 
ous Dallas department store. His 
idea is that there should be more 
sheep and that a lot of the increase 
should be in Dallas and adjacent 
counties. 

Mr. Marcus is already setting in 
motion an organization designed to 
place more sheep on the small farms 
of east Texas and elsewhere — that 
sheep husbandry is practicable. In 
spite of the hurdles the farmer y+ 
have to overcome Mr. Marcus be- 
lieves that the idea is feasible and 
that it will be profitable to the 
farmer. The eastern part of Texas is 
sparsely fenced, lousy with worth- 
less dogs, varmints, including coyotes, 
foxes and the hound-dog sportsmen 
who run them. In addition, finan- 
cing the smaller farmer will be a 
problem that will take some study. 
Nevertheless, the job can be done, ac- 
cording to Mr. Marcus and those who 
have enlisted in his campaign. 

The shortage of breeding sheep in 
Texas adds to the problem of those 
who are interested in the spread of 
the money-making animal into eastern 
Texas. However, it is expected that 
the promoters will take advantage 
of every opportunity to pick up she 
stuff at the central markets — ewes 
which might not have more than one 
or two lamb crops left in them, yet 
valuable enough to make their care 
profitable and increase worthwhile 
in this day of sub-normal produc- 
tion and dire shortage of wool. 


All the problems can be overcome 
and the farmers will be much richer, 
thereby, for the sheep is still the most 
profitable animal on the farm today 
per dollar invested. Mr. Marcus, you 
have the right idea. More power to 
you! 
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YOUNGBLOOD RETIRES 


DR. BONNEY YOUNGBLOOD, 
Agricultural Economist and Rural 
Sociologist, will retire from the Office 
of the ‘Experiment Stations staff on 
September 30. Dr. Youngblood was 
for 17 years director of the Texas 
Agricultural Experiment Station and 
built up a wide acquaintance among 
ranch people and farmers of this state. 
He has been with the United States 
Department of Agriculture for more 
than 28 years. 

On August 15, 1911, Dr. Young- 
blood resigned from the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture to become 
director of the Texas Station, which 
position he held until his resignation 
on April 30, 1928. 

In 1929 he was appointed repres- 
entative of the Office of Experiment 
Stations in its relation with State ex- 
periment stations on matters pertain- 
ing to research in agricultural eco- 
nomics and rural sociology. 

In 1934 Dr. Youngblood was given 
leadership in a special study made 
by Departments of Agriculture and 
Interior, dealing with the economy 
and life of the Navaho Indians. He 
recommended a research laboratory 
for reconstruction of sheep breeding 
among the Navahos. The Southwest- 
ern Range and Sheep Breeding Labor- 
atory at Fort Wingate, New Mexico 
was later established. 

Dr. Youngblood was born in Mi- 
lano, Milam County, Texas in 1881. 
He obtained his B. S. degree from 
Texas A & M College in 1902 and 
his M.S. degree in 1907. In 1921 he 
obtained his Ph.D. degree from the 
University of Wisconsin. He is retir- 
ing to his farm, Rion Hall, between 
Charlestown and Harper’s Ferry, 
West Virginia, where he has lived for 
several years. 


CALENDAR 


Oct. 7-9 — American Saddle Horse 
Show, State Fair Grounds of 
Texas — Dallas. 

7-15 — Sheep and Angora Goat 
Show — State Fair of Texas 
— Dallas. 

+t. 10-16 — Quarter Horse Show — 

State Fair of Texas — Dal- 
las. 

11 — Texas Sheep and Goat 
Raisers’ Day, State Fair of 
Texas — Dallas. 

13-14 — 7th Annual National 
Columbia Sheep Show and 
Sale, Minot, N. D. 

. 17-21 — Junior Livestock Show, 
State Fair of Texas — Dal- 
las. 

. 17-22 — Palomino Horse Show 
— State Fair of Texas — Dal- 
las. 

. 25-28 — Del Rio Livestock As- 
sociation Fall Race Meet — 
Del Rio. 

3 — Mid-West Columbia 
Sheep Breeders’ Association 
Sale — American Royal 
Building, Kansas City. 

14 — Annual American An- 
gora Goat Raisers’ Associa- 
tion Meeting — All day — 
Rocksprings. 

, 20-21-22 — Texas Sheep and 
Goat Raisers’ State Conven- 
tion — Fort Worth. 

5-8 — Annual Convention Na- 
tional Wool Growers’ Assn., 
Casper, Wyoming. 


Oct. 
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Kincaid Honored on 82nd Birthday 


As many of the children, grandchildren and great-grand- 
children as could attend were at the 82nd birthday dinner of 
T. A. Kincaid, veteran ranchman and past president of the 
Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Association, at the St. Angelus 
Hotel in San Angelo, August 30. 


During this meeting Ernest Williams, secretary of the 
Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Association, announced to Mr. 
Kincaid that he had been unanimously selected as the Asso- 
ciation’s first choice of a leading ranchman to be honored by 
having his picture hung in the hall of the College of Agriculture 
at Texas A&M College. The picture was shown to Mr. Kincaid 
and to the group. It is a good likeness of the veteran sheepman 
and will be viewed by thousands of students as they study 
agriculture and ranching at Texas A&M College. 


Mr. Kincaid served the Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ 
Association as president longer than any other man, taking 
office in 1924-and retiring in 1935. 


GOVERNOR SHIVERS 
PROCLAIMS TEXAS WOOL 
AND MOHAIR WEEK 


THROUGH THE efforts of the 
Woman's Auxiliary of the Texas 
Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Association 
Governor Allan Shivers proclaimed 
October 1-7 Texas Wool and Mohair 
Week. Promotion was pushed all over 
the state by newspapers, radio sta- 
tions, and department show windows. 

The Woman’s Auxiliary tied in the 
promotion week with more _infor- 
mation on the “Make It Yourself With 
Wool and Mohair” Contest. 

In the statewide wool sales talk, 
the importance of wool and mohair 
to the economy of Texas as well as 


the fiber’s non-wrinkling, resilient, 
long-wearing qualities were stressed. 

Leading stores throughout the state 
staged all-wool style shows the first 
week in October to tie in with the 
state program. 


CONGRATULATIONS 

THE MAGAZINE extends sincere 
congratulations to Mr. and Mrs. L. 
M. Stephens of Lometa on the com- 
pletion of their new $75,000 home 
near Lometa. To help care for the 
20-acre estate, the Stephens keep a 
flock of sheep in the yard for mowing 
purposes. The sheep are also a trade- 
mark for Mr. Stephens, who is well 
known as a wool warehouseman. 


SHEEP & Goat RAISER 


WOOL SELLS AT 831-8 CENTS AT 
DEL RIO WOOL AND MOHAIR CO. 


THE DEL RIO Wool and Mohair 
Company in a sealed bid sale, Octo- 
ber 4, established what is probably 
a new record price for fall wool in 
this country when some 28,970 
pounds of the J. T. Mayfield Ram- 
bouillet-Corriedale cross-bred wool 
was sold to Clyde Young of Winslow 
and Company, Boston, for 83sec. 
This was about four cents per pound 
better than previous contracting prices 
for eight months spring wool. Shrink- 
age was estimated at around 51 per 
cent. 

Ten other lots sold in the sealed 
bid sale with prices ranging from 71c 
to the top. 

Another high selling clip was also 
purchased by Mr. Young when he 


paid 78!4c for the Panama-Rambouil- 
let cross-bred wool in a lot made up 
of J. C. Mayfield and J. O. Taylor 
fleeces. Mr. Young purchased about 
half of all the wool offered. 

Rome Shield, San Angelo, repre- 
senting Hallowell, Jones & Donald, 
Boston, bought about 29,000 pounds 
at 71%c to 77c. 

George Allison, representing the 
Colonial Wool Company, Boston, 
bought 18,859 pounds at 7le per 
pound. 

Jack Taylor, Kerrville, recently ap- 
pointed buyer for Forte, Dupee, Saw- 
yer Company, Boston, paid 76¥sc per 
pound for slightly over 28,000 
pounds. 

It is believed that very little fall 
wool remains unsold in Texas. 


ORR TOP SELLER IN 
BANDERA SALE 

THE BANDERA County Livestock 
Improvement Association held a buck 
and ram sale at Mansfield Park, Ban- 
dera, September 4. Over 200 head of 
rams and bucks were offered for 
sale and totaled $3,127. W. S. Orr, 
Rocksprings sold 29 head of Angora 
bucks for $951. He was the top seller 
of the show. S. W. Dismukes sold 
eight bucks for $387.85. A. B. Reed, 
Medina, sold eight goats and two 
sheep for a total of $301. Chas. Chan- 
ey, Utopia, sold two goats and two 
sheep for $178. George Johanson, 
Brady, received $475 for nine Delaine 
rams. L. W. Stuebing, San Antonio, 
sold six Delaines for $300. Truett 
Stanford of Eldorado received $180 
for three Corriedale rams. J. Kuhle, 
Pipe Creek, received $45 for one 
sheep and D. D. Danner sold two 
sheep for $85. L. Roeder, Fredericks- 
burg, sold six sheep for $225. 

James A. Gray, wool and mohair 
specialist of the Extension Service of 
A. & M. College of Texas, was in 
charge of the program. Fred Ear- 
wood, ranchman and warehouseman 
of Sonora, spoke at the afternoon 
meeting on the improvement of wool 
and mohair and sheep and goats in 
Texas. 

H. F. Schlemmer, Bandera County 
Agent, promised the ranchmen help 
on their wool and mohair problems 
in the spring. 

Mr. Earwood and Mr. Gray, both 
authorities on sheep and goats, classi- 
fied the animals offered for sale. 

Home demonstration clubs of the 
county, under the direction of Miss 
Pauline Reagan, County Home Dem- 
onstration Agent, served a chicken 
dinner to the group. 

The following breeders of Angoras 
were exhibitors of registered Angora 
bucks: S. W. Dismukes, W. S. Orr 
and Brooks Sweeten, Rocksprings; M. 
B. Padgett, Tarpley; A. B. Reed, Me- 
dina; Hyde Bros. and Howard Hay, 
Bandera. 


Bill Hutchinson of San Angelo and 
Lamar, Colorado, recently purchased 
from Joe Barton of San Angelo 555 
Rambouillet - Corriedale crossbred 
mutton lambs. The average weight 
was said to be 82 pounds and the 
lambs sold at 27 cents a pound. 


Al DuMain is reported to have 
purchased 3,000 Rambouillet and 
Corriedale mutons from John Abe 
March, San Angelo. The estimated 
average weight of the lambs was 70 
pounds and the selling price was 
said to be 26 cents a pound. 


Russell Hays of San Angelo was 
reported the latter part of September 
to have sold to A. C. West, Pecan 
Station, 300 solid-mouth ewes from 
the Walter Young ranch near Big 
Lake. The sale price was said to be 
$15.50 a head. 


It was recently reported ehat the 
Hartsel Ranches of Hartsel, Colorado 
had sold 185 Rambouillet rams to 
Tobe Foster of the Block Ranch, Cap- 
itan, New Mexico, and 65 Rambou- 
illet rams to Stewart McArthur, Wag- 
on Mound, New Mexico. 


A few small bunches of lambs are 
being contracted around Burnet for 
25 cents; most are selling higher; few 
sheep are changing hands. Ranges 
are in good condition, lambs and 
ewes are fat. 


Mr. and Mrs. Bill Volkmann of 
Menard, who returned in late Septem- 
ber from an extended vacation trip 
through Alaska, have been having 
splendid success in breeding sheep 
sales this year. The 150 Corriedale 
rams which Mr. Volkmann sold late 
last month brought up to $55 a head. 
Among the buyers were King Fisher 
of Junction; Frank Wilkerson of Men- 
ard; A. H. Murchison and Pat Morris, 
Coleman. Mr. Volkmann says that 
this is one of the best years he has 
had in the sheep business and that 
his ranges are in excellent condition. 


Floyd McMullan and sons, Johnny 
and Kenny of San Angelo sold to 
northern buyers the latter part of 
September, 1,000 yearling and two- 
a Rambouillet ewes at $30 a 
ead. 
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For Ocroser, 1950 


... another reminder that it pays to “mother” your equipment... 
to give it specialized care and regular lubrication to lower main- 
tenance costs and increase production and profits. This means the 
correct type and grade of top-quality Mobil lubricants: 


Triple-Action Mobiloil to minimize friction, corrosion, de- 
posit formation and needless wear. 


Mobilube Gear Oils to protect gears against scuffing and 
wear when the going is rough. 


Mobilgreases to seal out grit, dirt, and moisture, protect vital 
friction points against winter weather. 


‘s Eighty-four years’ successful lubrication experience goes into our 
ie brand of specialized “‘care.”” May we put it to work for you? 


| CALL FOR FRIENDLY 
MAGNOLIA FARM SERVICE 


FARM PROFITS GROW TOO 


Mobiloil 
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SEED 


Oats - Wheat - Barley 


Range Grass Seed of Every Kind 
Fall Garden Seed in Bulk 


BOOKING ORDERS NOW 


Stokes Feed & Seed Co. 


H. V. (BUZZIE) STOKES, Owner 
426 S. Oakes St. — Phone 3656 — San Angelo 


E 


WE WILL BUY SMALL LOTS OF 


WOOL, ALSO TAGS - CLIPPINGS 


BLACK, DEAD AND PULLED 
We Handle 


WOOL AND MOWHAIIR 


ON COMMISSION 


Western Wool and Mohair Co. 


16 E. Fourth St. 
Bill Littleton, Mgr. San Angelo, Texas 
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NEW ZEALAND SHEEP 
8th Sept., 1950 

ENCLOSED ARE photographs of 

Corriedale one shear stud ram and 


“Ain't it a GRAND'N GLORIOUS FEELIN’?’ 


CATTLE DRENCH. 
extra more than “undrenched” cattle! 
rely on DR. ROGERS’ PHENOTHIAZINE CATTLE 


Rogers’ Products 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Cows chuckle! Bulls bellow with joy when rid of worms with DR. ROGERS’ PHENOTHIAZINE 
“'Worm-free” cattle require less feed, put on a minimum of 20 to 50 
Stockmen count extra profits at market 
DRENCH! 


stud ram lamb exported to Uruguay 
this winter (July). We have cabled 
advice that they averaged 1,000 gns. 
(one thousand guineas) each. 

The photographs are mid-winter 
(July). 

The Merit Sire Test of the Corrie- 
dale Sheep Society (N.Z.) is now in 
its fourth year. 1 will mail the re- 
sult of the 1949-50 test soon after the 
ewe hoggets are shorn in November. 

The ram Lincoln 109/43 was dis- 
covered by our own private progeny 
test, and now figures prominently in 
the pedigrees of all our leading sheep. 

The executive committee (of which 
I am a member) of the Corriedale 
Sheep Society have plans for the “In- 
ternational Corriedale Conference” 
well in hand. We look forward to 
the arrival of your American dele- 
gates and I hope to spend some time 
with them. 

This is our big year — the Centen- 
nial celebrations of the Canterbury 
Province. November will be a busy 
month. Highlights are Canterbury 
Agricultural & Pastoral Centennial 
Show (Christchurch Nov. 8, 9, 10), 
the International Corriedale Confer- 
ence (14-16), the New Zealand Gal- 
loping Cup, the N. Z. Trotting Cup 
and a host of local shows throughout 
Canterbury. 

I hope, sooner or later, to get to 
Texas (dollars the trouble of course) 
but meanwhile extend my _ best 
wishes. 

P. G. STEVENS 
Senior Lecturer in Animal Hus- 
bandry, Canterbury Agricultural 
College. 
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One thing especially about our country astonishes 
many foreign visitors. The abundance of our food. 
And especially meat! They see plenty of fresh, 
wholesome meai for everybody, everywhere. In 
hundreds of thousands of stores. In the smallest 
villages as in the largest cities. That’s something 
many foreign people don’t know at home. 

Here we’ve come to take it for granted. You 
raise the meat animals on your millions of ranches, 
and farms, and feed lots across the nation. They 
go to one of scores of markets... 

By what “machinery” are they then made into 
meat, and distributed to every super-market and 
every crossroads store from Maine to California? 

That’s the job of the meat packers—small and 
large, local and nation-wide. They are the Man- 
ufacturing Department of your business— ‘‘disas- 
sembling”’ your animals into the meat that people 
eat. They are also your Marketing Department — 
shipping the perishable meat under refrigeration 
to the consuming centers of population. Finally, 
they are your Delivery Service—seeing to it that 
three hundred thousand stores, and more, stay 
stocked with the cuts their customers (and yours) 
want to buy. 

To do our share of this job there are 50 Swift 
packing plants—269 branch sales houses— 1,600 
meat-plant sales routes serving every portion of 
the United States. Our cost of delivery from plant 
to store averages only about 5¢ out of aa $1.00 
of sales. Thus we help deliver meat at a price 
which brings the greatest possible return to you 
livestock producers. 

That’s our part in the Meat Team. Together, 
you who produce it, the retailers who sell it, and 
we who process and transport it, perform daily — 
So in and year out—America’s ‘Miracle of 

eat.” 


OUR CITY COUSIN 


“Country life is not so hot,” 
City Cousin liked to brag. . 
It warmed up an awful lot 
When he kicked a “‘paper bag’’! 


LOO ON LON LON LON 


Littles and Bigs 
> ...We Need Both 


America is a big country 
— 3,022,386 square miles. 
Denmark is a small coun- 
try — 16,571 square miles. 

In Denmark industry and agriculture 
operate on a small scale. In America the 
opposite is true. Mass production, mech- 
anized farming, big food stores, are Amer- 
ican phenomena. But their large scale does 
not mean they are necessarily good or bad. 

The bigness of America’s operations in 
agriculture, manufacturing and distribu- 
tion results from America’s bigness. To 
produce the means of livelihood in a big 
country with large resources, a large pop- 
ulation, and high living standards, bigness 
in some country and city business activi- 
ties can’t be avoided. So bigness in itself 
is neither a vice nor a virtue, but a natu- 
ral economic development. 

Littleness is nothing to be ashamed of, 
either. Admittedly, in some forms of busi- 
ness the small businessman excels and he 
will continue to prosper in these fields 
simply because of the service he gives. 
There is room for Denmark and America 
in the world, and room 
for both big and little FM § iemp son. 
business in America. i 

Agricultural Research Dept. 


Soda Bill Sez: 


Experience is the best teacher, but she gets 
no apples or applause. 


s mind islikea parachute 
. it works best when it is open. 


Martha Loganis Recipe fer 
PORK SAUSAGE TOPPERS 
(Yield: 6 servings) 

1 pound pork sausage meat 2 to 4 acorn squash 
1 small onion, chopped fine 1 can cream of celery soup 
Mix sausage and onion and form into patties. Wash squash and 
cut in half crosswise. Place squash cut side down on a shallow 
pan and bake in a hot oven (400°F.) for 35 to 40 minutes or 
until tender. Bake sausage patties in a shallow pan in the same 


by Frederick A. Mark 
Asst. State Soil Conservationist 
Boise, Idaho 


Seeding new and improved strains 
of grass on depleted range has 
increased forage production as 
much as 1,000 per cent! This can 
be done—and has been done—by_ Frederick A. Mark 
progressive stockmen of the plains and mountain 
range country. These men are creating a new grass- 
land frontier. Their improved ranges are, in many 
cases, more productive, more palatable, and better 
suited to grazing than the original native range. 


Range reseeding is practical and simple. Only 
those methods and proved adaptable 
to local conditions should be used. Nearly every 
ranch has some land needing, and suitable for, 
reseeding. The area may be small, but the increased 
forage yield from such an area may be far greater 
than the total yield from a much greater undevel- 
oped area. 

Range reseeding can be successfully accomplished 
if the soil will absorb and hold the moisture that 
falls, if a seedbed can be prepared by plowing, 
discing or controlled burning, and if the area can 
be protected from use until the new plants are well 
established. Individual livestock will 
determine, within limits, what grasses should 
seeded. For example, some grasses are best adapted 
for spring-fall range, others for summer range. The 
kind of livestock to be grazed will also be a factor 
in selecting the best mixture to use. After a seed- 
ing is established, good management is essential in 
maintaining long term dividends on the investment. 

Technical advice is readily available. See your 
local soil conservation technicians, your county 
agent, or ask your state or federal experiment 
stations for information. 


FREE! 


Write for your copy today! 
‘“‘Meat and the 
Mississippi River’”’ 


Newest of Swift’s Elementary 
Science series of illustrated booklets. 
In easy-to-read language it tells about 

the livestock-meat business on both sides of the 
Mississippi River . . . other interesting facts on the 
marketing of livestock and meat. Write to Swift & 
Co., Agricultural Research Dept., Chicago 9, IIL, 
for Booklet G. 


Swift & Company 


UNION STOCK YARDS, CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 


oven for 30 minutes or until thoroughly done and lightly b d. 
Top squash with sausage patties and serve with hot undiluted 
cream of celery soup. 


Natrition is our business—and yours 


Reseeded Range 1,000% Better! 
ag 
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SPECIAL 
SHEEP 
SUPPLIES 


Portable All-Steel Sheep 


Trimming Table 
with corrugated rubber top cov- 
ering, large steel drawer under 
table holds trimming tools. Has 
padiock hasp, adjustable and 
removable legs and neck stand, 
rigid construction, light weight. 
Disassembled, fits in a small 
space in truck or trailer; just 
what you have been looking for. 


All-Steel Portable 
Wool Sacking Stand 


Has sack ring clamp at top, 
fleece shelf, sack lifting device, 
ladder, comes knocked down, 
light weight. 


M-T Applicator 


for docking and castrating 
lambs. M-T Rubber Rings for 
Applicator and Elastrator. 


English Imported 
SHEFFIELD STEEL 
Sheep Shears 


Aluminum Sheep- 
Handling Cranes 


Write for literature and our 
low prices. 


M-T Spraver Co. 


P. O. Box 7877 
Denver 15, Colorado 


Heavy Contracting of 
Texas Wool, Mohair 


WOOL 
BY SEPTEMBER 10, some 3,000,000 
pounds of spring wool had been con- 
tracted at prices up to 86% cents a 
pound. Boston firms were endeavor- 
ing to tie up as much of the 1951 
spring clip as possible before the 
government begins stockpiling wool. 

Roddie & Co., Brady, and Menard 
Wool and Mohair Co., Menard, con- 
tracted about 90,000 fleeces of 1951 
spring 12-months wool at 75 to 86% 
cents a pound. 

September 22, Producers Wool & 
Mohair Co., Del Rio, contracted 400,- 
000 pounds of 1951 8-months wool at 
80 cents per pound. This wool went 
to Forstmann Wool Co., Passaic, N. J. 

Producers Wool and Mohair Co. in 
Del Rio sold 200,000 pounds of free 
fall wool. Prices ranged from 70 to 
75 cents per pound. 

A record was believed broken in 
San Angelo, Sept. 22, when a carload 
of 1950 12-months wool was sold at 
$1.04 a pound. This was thought to 
be the highest price ever paid for 
domestic wool in the grease. The sale 
was made at the Western Wool & 
Mohair Co. The buyer was not 


named but the wool was Rambouillet- 
Corriedale crossbred and came from 
three ranches. Shrink was said to be 
about 51 per cent. 

Toward the end of the month con- 
tracting of 1951 eight and 12-months 
wool had slowed down, but some 8- 
months was being contracted at 80 
cents per pound with an advance of 
$1 per fleece to the grower. 


MOHAIR 

The middle of September found 
the Texas mohair market at the new 
high of $1.01 for adult hair and $1.26 
for kid hair. 

James L. Daniel of Eden reported 
that his warehouse had contracted 
about 6,000 mohair fleeces at the new 
price of $1.01 and $1.26. 

September 30, less than a carload 
of mohair was sold through the Del 
Rio Wool and Mohair Co. at Del Rio 
at $1.07 for adult hair and $1.32 for 
kid. Russell Martin of Del Rio, buy- 
er for Collins and Aikman, Bristol, 
R. L., was the mohair buyer. 

Contracting continued throughout 
the sheep and goat country for the 
1951 clip still on the animals’ backs. 


COLLINS SAYS MOHAIR 
FUTURE HIGH, BRIGHT 


R. P. COLLINS of the firm of R. P. 
Collins & Co., Boston, visited West 
Texas in September and told mohair 
growers that as long as mohair is 
cheaper than low grade foreign wools 
it will sell. 

The mill executive declared that 90 
per cent of the domestic mohair is 
going into furniture upholstery, but 
that the mohair content in most up- 
holstery fabrics has been reduced and 
blended with cotton and nylon. 

While 700,000 to 800,000 housing 
units are being built annually in the 
United States the demand for uphol- 
stery will continue as strong as it is 
today, Collins said. 

Recently the government found 
that mohair had a decided insulating 
value and bought some 500,000 
pounds of hair to make 350,000 yards 
of mohair frieze for that purpose. 

Collins said he expected this year’s 
mohair production to exceed that of 
1949 because with the high price all 
growers would see that all their ani- 
mals were sheared. 

Mohair production for the Cape 
amounts to 3,500,000 pounds annu- 
ally, Turkey produced about 8,000,- 
000 pounds each year. Imports of 
foreign hair have been stopped be- 
cause of the demand in England for 
the fiber. 

The Boston visitor has headed his 
own firm since 1934 and has had 40 
years experience in the wool business. 
He was visiting the Hill Country with 
Louie Ragland of Junction and E. R. 
Wentworth of San Antonio, both 
buyers for the Collins firm. 


Ralph Griffis of San Angelo sold 
1,000 solid-mouth ewes out of the 
wool to T. D. Moore of Del Rio. The 
sale was made for Russell Bowers of 
Del Rio. The ewes, which were al- 
ready bred to good Rambouillet rams, 
sold at $15.50 a head. 


PECOS COUNTY SHEEP 
TOP ABILENE SHOW 

AT THE West Texas Fair in Abilene 
September 29, Bryan and Sheffield of 
Fort Stockton exhibited the grand 
champion Rambouillets. Walton Jack- 
son, Shep club boy, placed high with 
his Rambouillets also. 

In the Corriedale show, the Kinni- 
son Sheep Farm of Sweetwater took 
the tops. Johnny Bryan of Fort Stock- 
ton had the Suffolk champions and 
Horace Edwards of Wall and Buford 
Sprayberry of Anson were runners 
up. 

Angora goats were 
shown by Loy Jackson of Abilene. 
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ARIZONA BANS 
TEXAS SHEEP 
THE STATE of Arizona Sheep San- 
itary Commission ordered Texas sheep 
banned from the state as of Septem- 
ber 15. Reason was given as fear of 
sheep scabies spreading to that state. 
Robert W. Lockett of Flagstaff, chair- 
man of the commission, said the order 
would not be lifted “until the USDA 
declared Texas free of sheep scabies.” 
There are some sheep scabies in a 
number of Txas counties but the de- 
gree of seriousness has not yet been 
determined. 


SHEEP & Goat RaIsER 


ASK FOR HELP IN 


BRUSH ERADICATION 
WHEN THE two representatives of 
the Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ 
Association, Horace Fawcett, Del Rio, 
and Clayton Puckett, Fort Stockton, 
contacted the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, with Represent- 
ative O. C, Fisher of San Angelo, they 
pointed out that brush, mostly mes- 
quite, has doubled in density during 
the past fifteen years, covering at 
the present time approximately fiftv- 
five million acres. 

Association representatives, at the 
request of the directors, were investi- 
gating the possibility of having the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture divert more funds into the re- 
search angle of brush eradication 
with the possibility that some chemi- 
cal might be developed which would 
kill the brush and be harmless to live- 
stock and grass. 

While Mr. Puckett, in reporting to 
Texas ranchmen about their audience 
with Department of Agriculture of- 
ficials, was not very optimistic as to 
the results, he stated that the trip 
might be a start of securing some 
activity for the future. From Wash- 
ington the Production and Marketing 
Administration is reported to have 
granted $1,600 for use in studying 
experimental work in brush eradica- 
tion in Tom Green County. Some 
work has already been going on on 
the John Y. Rust ranch near Robert 
Lee. 


TRAPPER BAGS FOUR 
COYOTES AT PIPE CREEK 


RANCHEMEN around Pipe Creek 
breathed a sigh of relief recently 
when B. A. Bynum, government trap- 
per of Uvalde announced Sept. 9th 
that he had killed four coyotes on 
the A. H. Schott and adjoining ranch- 
es. For some time Erbe Frerich, C. 
H. Krause, John Pursch and others 
in that vicinity have lost quite a few 
head of sheep and goats. Investiga- 
tion by Mr. Bynum indicated that 
coyotes were responsible and cyanide 
gas guns were placed and baited in 
the vicinity. A large dog and one pup 
were found one morming and two 
pups were found the following morn- 
ing. Another trap was sprung and it 
is hoped that the female was also 
killed, although she has not been 
found. 

Mr. Bynum came to Pipe Creek im- 
“mediately after a telephone message 
to C. R. Landon, who is in charge 
of predatory animal control work in 
this section of the state. As far as 
known, these are the first coyotes 
to be found in Bandera County in 
about 25 years, with the exception 
of one said to have been killed at the 
E. H. Liebold ranch on Medina Lake. 
Growers in the vicinity were high in 
their praise of the prompt work that 
Mr. Bynum did and it is hoped that 
the predators have all been Killed. 

Reports of more stock being killed 
in the vicinity of Medina Lake have 
led growers to believe that there are 
some more coyotes in that area. These 
reports are being investigated and if 
true, additional control work will be 
started in that area. 
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COYOTES SCOURGE OF COLEMAN 
COUNTY SHEEP RAISERS 


COLEMAN COUNTY is estimated 
to have approximately 1,000 owners 
of sheep and many of these stock- 
men are finding it exceedingly dif- 
ficult to their «flocks 
otf depredation of coyotes and other 
varmints. The number of these de- 
predators in Coleman County has 
been variously estimated and some 


because 


numbers given are amazing. How- 
ever these fancy figures are borne 
out by the few trappers who have 
been hired occasionally. One report- 
ed catching seven coyotes the first 
night he laid his traps. J. C. Marshall, 
Secretary of the Coleman Production 
Credit Corporation, is quite alarmed 
at the serious inroads Coyotes are 
making upon the sheep flocks in the 
county. “If something is not done 
quickly more of our sheepmen are 
going out of the business in spite of 
the high prices of lamb and wool. 
They just cannot stand the tremend- 
ous losses coyotes have been causing 
them. Already some of the sheepmen 
have thrown up the sponge and quit 
business.” 

The Coleman County Feeder 
Breeder Association and the Farm 
Bureau recently joined together and 
hired two trappers in an effort to 
cut down on the losses in the sheep 
flocks. But, according to P. J. Allen, 
ranchman six miles northwest of Cole- 
man, “They just cannot get the job 
done. We need more than two or even 
ten trappers to get our coyotes killed 
out. Already there is a tendency for 
the coyotes to travel south into other 
counties and we think the job is one 
which the state itself should take an 
interest in and especially should the 
stockmen in counties adjacent to Cole- 


man take an interest in our problems 

Mr. Allen is quite familiar with 
the heavy losses from covotes. Last 
winter he lost LO6 head of sheep; 
“and there are more coyotes this vear 
than there were last.” 

George Crane, Callahan County 
north of Coleman, last vear lost so 
many sheep that he sold out com- 
pletely. Chas. Straley, who ranches 
near Oplin, also quit the sheep busi 
ness because ot his losses f rom 
covotes,. 

Joe Rutland, Oplin, is having a lot 
of trouble and is considering drop 
ping sheep from his stock farm ac- 
tivity. 

L. C. Flippin, north of Coleman, 
has given up sheep, as has Milton 
Coker, who also ranches north of 
Coleman. 

Ranchemen in Callahan County, 
according to Coleman  sheepmen, 
have not been too cooperative in 
trving to eliminate the coyote. Many 
of the Callahan ranchmen, they de- 
clare, are not permitting trappers or 
coyote hunters on the ranches at all, 
thus aggravating the situation by at- 
fording the coyotes protection and 
breeding places. 

The “sportsmen” who run dogs also 
react against the coyote killing cam- 
paign. These men preter their sport 
and apparently have no intention of 
voluntarily giving up any part of it 
in order that the sheepmen may sur- 
vive. 

Strenuous effort is to be made in 
the near future to enlist more state 
and federal assistance and to secure 
the cooperation of Callahan County 
ranchmen. 


CONVENTION NOTE 


MEMBERS OF the Texas Sheep and 
Goat Raisers’ Association and the 
friends of the organization are re- 
minded that the Texas Hotel in Fort 
Worth is to be the headquarters for 
the 35th annual convention, Novem- 
ber 20-22. Reservations for rooms 
should be directed to the hotel man- 
agement. 


J. T. Davis, well known Sterling 
County ranchman and banker, return- 
ed September 24 from a three weeks 
trip to South America which included 
12,500 air miles. He visited the Pa- 
nama Canal Zone; Lima, Peru; Bue- 
nos Aires, Argentina; Rio de Janiero, 
Brazil; Porto Rico, and Miami. 

Mr. Davis attended the Interna- 
tional Cattle Show in Argentina and 
visited some of the large ranches of 
the country. He declared that he 
had never seen finer horses. He visit- 
ed ranches where thoroughbreds and 
quarterhorses are bred. Mr. Davis 
was quite attracted by some of the 
senoritas, too, 

He also said that the Durham 
cattle of the Argentine were the best 
he had ever seen; that the Angus 
cattle were about on a par with the 


ones in this country and that the 
Herefords there 
as ours 


were not as good 


A Coleman buyer has purchased 
the Aquilla West lambs at Forsan 
from Kelly Burns. The lambs were 
light and sold at 28'2 cents a pound. 

The West 2- and 3-vear-old ewes 
Jim Cauble of Big 
Spring at $25 per head. Older ewes 
sold at $15. 


were to 
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SIEIEID 


FOR FALL AND WINTER PLANTING 
OATS, WHEAT, RYE AND BARLEY 


Qualities Best Adapted To 
Our West Texas Climate 


SAN ANGELO WOOL CO. 
504 S. Oakes Phone 6004 


MAINTAIN YOUR ASSOCIATION — SUPPORT PROMOTION 


LITTLE MEXICO CAFE 


“WHERE THE BEST PEOPLE EAT THE BEST FOOD” 


“SAN ANGELO’S MOST EXCLUSIVE MEXICAN CAFE” 


The Best of Mexican Foods Prepared by our Famous 
Mexican Chefs, in our All Metal, Open Kitchen 


Remember our El Sombrero Room 
for parties and clubs 


SWIFT'S PREMIUM 


¢ CURIOS — NOVELTIES 
STEAKS ) 


MOCCASINS — GIFTS 


LITTLE MEXICO CAFE 


S$. CHADBOURNE AT AVENUE A 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


DIAL 7577 


MINIMAX 

Feed & Elevator Co. — 
606 LAMESA, TEXAS (eX 

OVERNIGHT DELIVERY of RANGE CUBES — anywhere in West Texas 

; e Protein e Manufacturers of Range Cubes 

e e Vitamins e And other LIVESTOCK and POULTRY FEEDS 

e Mineral e DEALERS IN GRAIN 

\ MINIMAX FEED & ELEVATOR CO. 

I LAMESA, TEXAS 
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Official Minutes 


Fourth Quarterly 


Meeting of the Board of Directors 


Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Association 


Coleman, Texas, September 16, 1950 


PRESIDENT MAYFIELD called the 
fourth quarterly directors’ meeting to 
order in the Auditorium of the Cole- 
man High School, Coleman, Texas, 
at 1:45 P. M. 

The Invocation was given by Rev. 
Frank O’Hearn, Trinity Methodist 
Church, Coleman, Texas. 

The Address of Welcome was given 
by William T. Jones, Mayor, City of 
Coleman. 

Frank Roddie of Brady gave the Re- 
sponse to the Address of Welcome. 

The Secretary called the roll and 
the following directors were present: 

Dick Alexander, W. E. Barr, Au- 
brey L. Baugh, George Beck, Jack 
Canning, Robert Cauthorn, John P. 
Classen, R. R. Coreth, Gully Cowsert, 
Harry Curtis, $. W. Dismukes, Fred 
T. Earwood, T. W. Epperson, Albert 
Faltin, Sayers Farmer, Horace Faw- 
cett, W. J. Fields, Jr., S. A. Hartgrove, 
Scott Hartgrove, Raymond Hicks, R. 
W. Hodge, Bryan Hunt, E. V. Jarrett, 
T. A. Kincaid, Jr. 

G. R. Kothmann, J. B. McCord, E. 
F. McEntire, P. K. McIntosh, J. O. 
McLerran, Floyd McMullan, Jimmye 
Maddox, J. Price Maddox, Russell 
Martin, E. S. Mayer, Sol Mayer, J. C. 
Mayfield, Ed L. Mears, Jr., Len M. 
Mertz, Penrose Metcalfe, Thomas 
Morriss, B. B. Noelke, H. M. Noelke, 
Oscar Neunhoffer, Jim Peril, Rollie 
Peril, Walter Pfluger, V. I. Pierce, 
Clayton Puckett. 

Felix Real, Jr., Leo Richardson, 
Ray Ridenhower, Frank Roddie, Joe 
B. Ross, Foster Rust, David Schmidt, 
Lance Sears, E. G. Sieker, John E. 
Sorell, W. T. Stewardson, Gordon 
Stewart, Adolf Stieler, S. L. Stum- 
berg, Sr., J. O. Taylor, John Tread- 
well, J. W. Vance, Joe M. Vander 
Stucken, R. L. Walker, W. J. Wilkin- 
son, Ed Willoughby, Ray W. Wil- 
loughby, Willie B. Wilson, Ray F. 
Wyatt. 

The Secretary then made the fol- 
lowing report: 

Secretary's Report 

Again we have a fair financial pic- 
ture to present. Our balance on hand 
at the end of Auust shows a gain of 
approximately $11,000 over the bal- 
ance as of June 30. Of course, this 
past quarter is the one during which 
most of the dues come in anyway. 
Several warehouses have not report- 
ed dues collected on 1950 wool and 
mohair yet with additional dues to 
come in from the sale of fall wool and 
mohair, the picture should look con- 
siderably different by October 31 — 
the end of our 1950 year. I will give 
a more complete report at that time. 

As shown on the report, dues re- 
ceipts were $15,346.60, Expenditures 
were $4,366.48, broken down as in- 
dicated. Are there any questions about 
any of the items? 


This report is for one quarter of 
the year only. Ten months of the 1950 
year have gone by and our expendi- 
tures to date are a little less than 
the amount budgeted. If no emergen- 
cies come up, we should finish the 
year having spent less than we anti- 
cipated would be needed and which 
was set up and approved by the con- 
vention in San Antonio last November. 

You will notice that the funds are 
divided among several banks. 

The special funds are deposited in 
the First National Bank in San Angelo 
and are as shown—$4,932,80 for wool 
and mohair promotion, $688.50 for 
Foot and Mouth Disease, and $1,- 
379.12 in the Livestock Tax Commit- 
tee fund. These are in addition to 
the $28,506.44 shown as the Associa- 
tion balance. 

The President has asked me to cov- 
er more in detail what went on in Salt 
Lake City, August 23-24 at the Execu- 
tive Committee meeting of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association. 

Of considerable concern was the 
possibility of frozen lamb imports 
from Australia and New Zealand. Un- 
der present treaty provisions, Great 
Britain now gets 97 per cent of the 
lamb exported by these two coun- 
tries — only about 1000 tons go to 
the hard currency countries — the 
United States and Canada. They re- 
quest that they be allowed to change 
the treaty and raise the amount to 
5000 tons. California was greatly con- 
cerned that it would disrupt orderly 
marketing of domestic lambs. 

The old lamb committee which was 
appointed last December to do what 
it could with packers and retail out- 
lets in regard to marketing the heavier 
lambs that would hit the market was 
dismissed and a new committee ap- 
pointed to continue the work of the 
old committee and also to consider all 
lamb problems. John Brackenridge of 
Idaho was appointed chairman. Norm 
Winder of Colorado probably has al- 
ready left on a vacation trip to Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand. He was em- 
powered to discuss this new lamb sit- 
uation, though, with the authorities in 
these two countries. 

Edwin Marsh, Assistant Secretary 
of the National, reported on organiza- 
tional activity in other states. A Pro- 
fessor Miller from Kentucky reported 
that his state was organizing a sheep 
association and that it would affiliate 
with the National. If they do, it will 
be the first state east of the Missis- 
sippi to join the organization. 

Going back to the Salt Lake meet- 
ing — the expenses of the National 
Wool Growers Association headquar- 
ters office in Salt Lake City are borne 
jointly by the National Wool Growers 
Association, the American Wool Coun- 
cil and the National Wool Grower 


Magazine — but expenses incurred in 
Washington, their lamb promotional 
activities, freight rate work, and or- 
ganizational work were borne by the 
National Wool Growers Association. 
Effective immediately, the magazine 
company will pay one-half of those 
expenses just mentioned. 

The proposed budget for 1951 was 
discussed. It has been set up on a 
$50,000 basis for the past few years 
— that was the amount raised by the 
various states on the regular quota 
basis. For 1951, the amount to be sent 
in by the states is tentatively set at 
$4800. On the surface this appears 
to be a $4800 budget and a reduc- 
tion of $2000 in proposed expendi- 
tures, but with the National Wool 
Grower Magazine paying one-half of 
those expenses just mentioned, the 
proposed budget for 1951 for the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association is 
$60,000 — an increase of $10,000 over 
the budget for 1950. It was estimated 
by those who prepared the proposed 
budget that on account of the war 
the Washington expenses would be 
more. Funds for freight rate work, 
lamb marketing and promotion and 
Public Lands work made up the in- 
crease. This proposed budget will 
be voted on at the annual convention 
in Casper, Wyoming, in December. 

Texas Quota 

The Texas quota in the 1951 bud- 
get is $11,475.00 — an increase of 
$361 above the quota to be paid this 
year if the Directors approve its pay- 
ment at our annual convention. 

The American Wool Council Di- 
rectors also met in Salt Lake and 
heard the report of its officers and 
Gene Ackerman of the Wool Bureau. 
As it stands right now, the American 
Wool Council exists mainly to repre- 
sent the United States on the Wool 
Bureau. The Wool Bureau — a com- 
bination of the American Wool Coun- 
cil and the International Wool Secre- 
tariat -- is the organization which car- 
ries out the promotional work. 

The Wool Bureau, according to my 
information, spends about $450,000 
in the United States annually promot- 
ing wool. The American producer, 
packer, lamb feeder and manufactur- 
er, last year put up $15,000 of this 
— the balance came from the gr »wers 
of the British Dominions — Australia, 
South Africa, New Zealand. 

The Council Directors voted to in- 
crease their contribution from $15,- 
000 to $20,000. Gene Ackerman, 


“Hurry. men, and get that sign up. 
These newspapermen think there’s been 
tornado!” 


SHEEP & Goat RAISER 


Chairman of the Executive Commit- 
tee were good for increased participa- 
tion in the Wool Bureau by more man- 
ufacturers. This was in reply to ques- 
tions from President Mayfield as to 
why there were not more manufactur- 
ers cooperating in the promotion of 
wool. 

Ackerman stated that the Boston 
Wool Trade has promised a $5,000 
contribution to be used at the Prince- 
ton Research Laboratory and an addi- 
tional $5,000 for the American Wool 
Council. 

Ackerman reported that the re- 
search work was progressing satis- 
factorily at the Princeton Research 
Institute. The Wool Bureau is now 
carrying on its training course with 
clothing salesmen in selling wool — 
in my mind a very worthwhile project 
— and a new fall wool promotion 
campaign with stores has been an- 
nounced. 

I have spent considerable time on 
reporting this, but Texas growers con- 
tribute several thousand dollars a year 
to this promotion fund — in fact five 
cents out of every 25 cents you pay 
in dues is set aside for promotion. You 
should know what is being done with 
the money. 

Sheep Scabies 

The President then recognized Ray 
W. Willoughby, who gave the follow- 
ing report on sheep scabies: 

As you know, being a member of 
the Sanitary Commission is an ap- 
pointive job. I am making this report 
for Duval Davidson, who was unable 
to be here. Our main problem is lack 
of funds. We have been before the 
legislature several times trying to get 
funds. The Sanitary Commission needs 
the help of the sheep industry. He 
then read the following wire from 
Duval Davidson, Director, L. S. C., 
who was in Chicago for a meeting. 

Sheep scabies has been found in 
38 counties in Texas. Today, these 
scabies have been reduced to a num- 
ber not to exceed nine bands, and all 
of these have been dipped twice ex- 
cept four bands, and they are in the 
process of being dipped the second 
time now. In all probability, it is 
down to one band at the present writ- 
ing. Most of this disease originated in 
the State of Louisiana which joins us 
on the East. The State of Louisiana 
has procured an appropriation of 
$130,000.00 which will become ef- 
fective in July of 1951. The most re- 
cent outbreak was on the Bill Strib- 
ling range at Round Mountain, Texas, 
on line of Llano and Blanco Coun- 
ties. There were about 100 head in 
this band. Along Iast fall, Mr. Over- 
street bought several thousand lambs 
through different auction rings in 
Texas and dispersed them to several 
states, and 211 head of these that 
went to the State of Tennessee show- 
ed up with scabies. Most scabies has 
originated in Mills, Brown, and Cole- 
man Counties. However, they were 
all in small bunches, and I think most 
of this was due to the fact that cattle 
and sheep were permitted to run at 
random on the military ranges at 
Mills and Brown Counties near the 
Bayou at Brownwood. 

Willoughby asked that the directors 
call on the Livestock Sanitary Com- 
mission and offer suggestions for fight- 
ing scabies. 

(Continued on page 16) 
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Better growth is the prompt result when unthrifty sheep like this 


You get better lambs, and more of them, from healthy ewes that 
1 one get rid of worms. 


are free of worms. 


You save on feed and get full value of grain and grass when your 
sheep don’t support worms. 


You get better-grade wool from worm-tree sheep; it’s smoother 
and brings a higher price. 


ORMS in sheep cost you money because they cause 

losses in many different ways. But losses due to 
worms can now be controlled through use of a drug 
which the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture calls the “nearest 
ideal’’ worm remedy. 


The drug is Phenothiazine—a remedy which is practical 
for use in both range and farmstead operations. 

To expel worms outright, Phenothiazine may be ad- 
ministered as a drench or in capsules or boluses. Preven- 
tive treatment with Phenothiazine may also be carried 
on while animals are on pasture. Phenothiazine is the 
only drug that controls nodular worms, the worms that 
destroy the value of intestines for surgical purposes. 


If you are not already using Phenothiazine, see your 


local supplier for worm removers made with this drug. 
It kills more kinds of worms in more kinds of animals 
than any other known remedy. Use Phenothiazine rem- 
edies—use enough—use them right 


* * * 


Free Information from Du Pont 


24-PAGE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET, published by Du Pont on “How 
to Control Worms in Livestock with Phenothiazine.” Gives prac- 
tical data for breeders and feeders of all types of livestock; 


DETAILED BLUEPRINT plans for making an effective Phenothiazine- 
salt feeder. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION about Phenothiazine or the above 
materials, address the Du Pont Company, Grasselli Chemicals 
Dept., Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 


«++ THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


us. par OFF 


Phenothiazine 
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GALVANIZED STEEL 
WATER TANKS— 


Smooth or Corrugated—30 to 100 Barrels 


FOR SHEEP AND CATTLE 
DRINKING TROUGHS 


Plenty of Steel on Hand 


Wendland Manufacturing Co. 


30 W. Concho Ave. 


SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


Phone 6777 


DIRECTORS’ 
MEETING 


(Continued from page 14) 


Steve Stumberg was recognized. He 
said that a group got together earlier 
that morning and after a lengthy dis- 
cussion decided to present the fol- 
lowing resolution for consideration: 

Sheep Scabies Resolution 

Whereas in recent months areas in 
Texas infested with sheep scabies 
have increased to such an extent that 
definite and prompt action is needed 
to bring it under control, before it 
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BULLDOZERS 


> Earth-Rolling Blade. The “Caterpillar” Bulldozer’s moldboard is shaped 
to dig a full load quickly and roll it steadily—to produce top yardage. 


> Heavy Blade Reinforcement. The heavily-reinforced blade is welded into a 
rigid, one-piece unit. Box sections provide great strength—even to bull- 
doze rock with profit! 


> Clear Visibility. No projecting framework—no neck-craning to see what 
you're doing with a “Caterpillar” Bulldozer. 


> Blade Se to Suit the Job. Blade of either straight or angling type 
sling typ 


dozer is easily adjusted to suit dozing purpose and condition! 


> Type to Fit Your Need. Cable or hydraulic dozers—straight or angling— 


give you choice of type and size to fit your every need. 


> Dependable One-Source Service. Just call us and your parts and service 
problems on dozer and tractor are promptly solved! Ask for full informa- 
tion on a money-making “Caterpillar” Bulldozer to match your tractor! 


WM. K. HOLT MACHINERY CO. 


SAN ANTONIO—CORPUS CHRISTI—WESLACO 


CENTRAL TEXAS MACHINERY CO. 


ABILENE, TEXAS 


CATERPILLAR 


DIESEL ENGINES TRACTO 
MOTOR GRADERS * EARTH 


RS 
MOVING EQUIPMENT 
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seriously endangers the sheep indus- 
try, therefore 

Be it resolved that the President of 
this Association appoint a committee 
of five members, to be known as the 
Sheep Sanitary Committee, the duties 
of which shall be to meet with the 
Livestock Sanitary Commission of 
Texas and jointly formulate an ag- 
gressive program for the immediate 
eradication of scabies from the State. 

It is recommended that these joint 
groups consider the following items, 
among others: 

(1) To determine the best and most 
practical steps necessary to accom- 
plish this purpose. 

(2) To recommend such revisions 
from top to bottom of the personnel 
employed by the Commission as are 
necessary to develop and maintain an 
active and efficient organization cap- 
able of eliminating scabies from the 
State. 

(3) To call on the Governor of the 
State and enlist his aid. 

(4) To ask the budget committee 
of the Legislature for additional ap- 
propriation for this work. 

(5) To seek the help of County 
Commissioners Courts in furnishing 
additional inspectors and equipment. 

(6) To demand the cooperation of 
auction rings throughout the State 
in taking the necessary precautions to 
prevent the spread of scabies and, if 
necessary, to seek legislation compel- 
ling it. 

(7) To formulate and publicize an 
educational program to be carried to 
all sheep raisers and handlers through- 
out the State, setting forth precau- 
tionary steps that must be taken. 

(8) To express to the Department 
of Public Safety our appreciation for 
the aid already given by its men in 
inspecting trucks hauling sheep 
throughout the State and ask their 
continued cooperation. 

(9) The President is authorized to 
expend such funds of the Asosciation 
as he deems necessary to carry out 
this program. 

Steve Stumberg moved that the res- 
olution be adopted as read. Penrose 
Metcalfe seconded the motion, and 
it was voted and unanimously carried. 

President Mayfield then asked for 
reports from all standing committees: 

Willie B. Wilson had no report for 
the Legislative Committee. 

Fred Earwood, Wool and Mohair 
Marketing, reported that the com- 
mittee had met and that a resolution 
had been presented to the General 
Resolutions Committee. 

Jack Canning reported that the 
Predatory Animal Committee had 
turned their resolutions over to the 
General Resolutions Committee. 

Charlie Stewart gave no report for 
the Traffic Committee. 

Proper Sheep Marking Stressed 

Edwin Mayer, Livestock Theft 
Committee, reported that the com- 
mittee had met and had presented 
the General Resolutions Committee 
with resolutions. He stressed the im- 
portance of marking sheep so that 
they can be identified in case of theft 
and urged the members to refrain 
from asking to be excused from jury 
duty. 

Report On Brush Control Work 

President Mayfield then asked Clay- 
ton Puckett to report on the trip that 
he and Horace Fawcett took to Wash- 
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ington in the interest of Brush Control 
Research. Puckett reported that they 
had met with the Secretary of Agri- 
culture in June and that the Secretary 
had told them that nc more could be 
expended at this time on brush eradi- 
cation, 
Migratory Labor 

President Mayfield reported that 
Johnny Williams had met with a Mi- 
gratorv Labor Board in Ei Paso on 
July 3lst, and that he had done a 
good job in pointing out our need 
tor wet-back labor and how they were 
taken care of while in this Country. 
The President told the members that 
he had appointed a committee to work 
on this problem. Steve Stumberg told 
of a Labor representative in San An- 
gelo who had agreed to work with 
the ranchmen in processing wet-back 
labor. 

Livestock Tax Work 

Horace Fawcett reported for the 
Livestock Tax Committee. He was 
deeply concerned with the debate 
now going on in Congress on tax 
legislation, specifically Section 117(j) 
which applies to Capital Gains. The 
courts have held that it applied to 
livestock in all cases with the ex- 
ception of one case recently in Fort 
Worth. He then read a statement from 
the Congressional Record made by 
Senator Anderson from New Mexico. 
Fawcett then asked the members for 
$800 to be taken from the Special 
Livestock Tax Committee Fund to be 
used to further the work of this Com- 
mittee. It was decided that the Pres- 
ident did not need additional author- 
ity to expend these special funds. 


Photograph To Honor 
Sheep-Goat Man 


Clayton Puckett, Research, College 
and Extension Committee, reported 
that Dr. Miller, A. & M. College, had 
asked the members of the Associa- 
tion to designate someone every year 
to be honored by having their photo- 
graph hung in the Animal Husbandry 
building at the College. This was 
discussed during the committee meet- 
ing but no action was taken. He 
thought that the selection should be 
left to the entire membership and 
that if they wanted it as a vearly pro- 
ject, a definite policy should be 
established. 


Geenral Resolutions 


President Mayfield then asked for 
the report from the General Resolu- 
tions Committee. Penrose Metcalfe 
read the following resolutions: 

1. The Livestock Theft Commission 
strongly urges all growers to brand 
their sheep. Positive identification of 
animals in court is necessary in order 
to convict a thief and without it, 
there is not much use in even bring- 
ing the suspect to trial. Juries are 
prone to acquit unless identification is 
positive beyond any reasonable doubt 
and this is as it should be. Therefore, 
the importance of being able to iden- 
tify your sheep to the satisfaction of 
the jury is paramount. 


F-TREL 1.065 DEHYDRATED 
PINE TAR OIL 
GLOW-FLY REPELLENT; ANIMAL WOUND DRESSING 
Dehorning, Docking, Castrating, Wire Cuts, 
Wool Maggots, Grub in Head, Ear Salve, Snotty 
Nose. Soothing, Acid Free, Non-poisonous. 

The Perfect Wound Dressing 


GOLD UNDER POSITIVE MONEY.BACK GUARANTEE 
YOUR DEALER OR WRITE 


AA AMERICAN TORPENTINE & TAR CO. ew Orleans, La 


We urge members to retrain 
from asking to be excused trom jury 
duty except in the most extreme cases 
You never know a theft case 
will be called for trial. If you remain 
on the panel, subject to duty 
are in a position to aid in having a 
fair trial. We must have high class 
men on juries as one step in combat- 


ing theft. 


our 


when 


vou 


We are opposed to the susp nded 
sentence. We that 
it is law and most likely will remain 
so. So we respectfully ask judges and 
prosecutors to use the law sparingly 
and never to invoke it except in the 
case of the very young or in very un- 
usual cases. 


realize, however 


We recommend that the Secretary 
of the Association proceed to develop 
a plan for brand inspection at all 


(Continued on page 28 


DYNAMITE 


LIVESTOCK LOANS. 


We are prepared to give personal service and close 
loans without delay and with a minimum of detail 


Sheepmen---Cattlemen 


YOU ARE INVITED to discuss your 
financial requirements with our officers 


AGRICULTURAL-LIVESTOCK 
FINANCE CORPORATION 


1102 Burk Burnett Bldg. FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
JNO. S. BROWN JNO. C. BURNS WwW. E. FITZHUGH 
President Vice-President Secretary 
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| | : “PIERCE RAMBOUILLETS SOLD FOR THE HIGHEST AVERAGE IN THE 
SAN ANGELO SALE — OVER $35.00 MORE THAN THE NEXT 


SHEEP & Goat RAISER 


Champion Sheep and 
Goats in Show at 
Fredericksburg 


SITES SHOWS WINNING ANGORA 


Young Bobby Sites, son of Mr. and Mrs. H. R. Sites, Wimber- . 
ley, is shown holding the Champion B Type Doe of the recent 
Gillespie County Fair which has always featured a stiff Angora 
Goat show. This was also the Grand Champion Angora goat of 
the fair. The same fine goat was champion at Kerrville in early 
August at the show of the Texas Angora Goat Raisers Asso- 
ciation. 


NOELKE AND OWENS CHAMPION RAMBOUILLET 


The West-of-the-Pecos partnership of Noelke and Owens, 
Sheffield, Corriedale and Rambouillet breeders, exhibited this 
Rambouillet lamb at the 62nd Annual Gillespie County Fair 
in late August. Mr. Owens is shown holding the trophy cup 
for fine wool sheep and Mr. Noelke the winning animal. 


Ranchers, Farmers 


and Poultrymen 


WILL YOU PLEASE READ, ANALYZE, AND 
BE YOUR OWN JUDGE, THEN BUY FEEDS? 


Will you have your Feed Dealer show you a raw sample of the CAL- 
CIUM SUPPLEMENT that he uses in his feeds and other mineral 


PAPE BOYS SHOW CHAMPION MEDIUM SHEEP 


The aggressive young Southdown breeders of Gillespie County, 
Thomas and Robert Pape continued their winnings by placing 
a Southdown yearling ram the champion of the medium wool 
sheep at the Gillespie County Fair. Photos courtesy of the 


If it is “CARBOTEX” you can crum- Fredericksburg Standard, Fredericksburg. 


ble it with your fingers and eat it 
in the natural state. Livestock eat 
it from the ground. 


WILL YOU compare “CARBOTEX”, 
our soft amorphous limestone, with all 
other calcium supplements in the nat- 
ural state and see if there is another 
that can be eaten as it comes from 


the ground? 
WILL YOU feed “CARBOTEX” to 
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Ranch Loans 


Amortized Any-Day 


see if it will help to prevent BLOAT, 
SCOURS, MILK-FEVER, RICKETS, 
SOFT-SHELL EGGS, and other trou- 
bles caused by calcium deficiency and 
check your own results? 


WILL YOU, if “CARBOTEX”, proves to be a superior calcium 
supplement, in your own feed pens, tell your neighbors? 


Texas Carbonate Co. 


FLORENCE, TEXAS 


39 Years Prepayment Option 
Reserve Safety Feature 


E.B. CHANDLER & COMPANY 


Loan Correspondents, Aetna Life Insurance Company 
FRANK STEEN, Ranch Loan Supervisor 
106 E. Crockett St. San Antonio, Texas 
Local 
ALFRED E. CREIGH, JR. MILTON E. LOEFFLER 
GRADY LOWREY WILLIAMS 
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ECKER® 


FOR ano SHEE! 


That's what many ranchers who feed 
Purina Range Checkers say. For 
Purina Range Checkers have the in- 
gredients it takes to supplement range 
—a VARIETY of protein and minerals 
for growth and to aid milk supply, 
carbohydrates for heat and energy and 
to help maintain body weight. They'll 
help cows and ewes through in good 
shape to drop sturdy calves and lambs 


...and have milk to start ‘em right, 
too. When range is poor and peak 
reproduction is desired, feed Purina 
Range Breeder Checkers, extra- 
fortified with Vitamin A. 


PURINA IS MADE RIGHT. . . PRICED RIGHT 
Please be sure to see your Purina 
Dealer before you buy or book your 
winter feed supply. 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 


Ft. Worth x Lubbock 
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20 
REGISTERED HAMPSHIRE SHEEP 


in the United States and England. 
A Quality Flock 


MRS. AMMIE E. WILSON 


PLANO County Texas 
MMMM 


Kurtz Man’s Shop 


Featuring 


FINE WESTERN WEAR 


28 W. Twohig 
San Angelo, Texas 
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Cactus 
Lumber Co. 


“Headquarters for Building Materials” 


2121 N. Chadbourne St. Phone 8139 San Angelo, Texas 


LUMBER 


WHY GAMBLE ON THE 
CHEAPEST GRADES? 


It Will Cost You So Little More To Put 
The Best Lumber In Your House! 


Let Us Estimate The Cost Of Your Building Needs And 
Help You Arrange To Get It Completed With 


Quality Lumber and Other 
Building Materials 


IMPROVEMENT LOANS FROM $60.00 UP... 
ONE YEAR AND UP TO PAY... 


IN SAN ANGELO SEE 


MOTORS 


122% Oakes. 


PRODUCTS 


SHEEP & Goat RAISER 


THE DOPE SHEET 


LIKE IT OR NOT, HERE IT IS... 


HERE WE GO AGAIN! 


THE PRINTER says he is short hand- 
ed again—draft trouble—and printers 
are as hard to find as fresh butter in 
wetbacks’ camp on the Rio Grande. 
Then the transportation difficulties — 
when will that car of paper get to 
San Angelo? We need it. 

Nephews going to war, printers 
going to war, everybody going to 

People have got a lot of questions 
to ask those smart boys in Washing- 
ton and will have a darn sight more 
as things tighten up and those cas- 
ualty lists start coming in with greatc1 
frequency. 

Why do we ship money and goods 
to England and a lot of other coun- 
tries who are sending supplies to Kus- 
sia who is furnishing arms and am- 
munition to the fighters who are 
killing our boys? I don’t get it, you 
fellows in Washington. . . . 

Why in the name of commonsense 
and safety are we still coddling Com- 
munists in this country . . . especially 
in Washington? 

There are a lot more questions 
about the screwy goings-on in Wash- 
ington that need answering, but the 
above is a good start. 

Here’s one more. In the newspa- 
pers, magazines and over the radio 
there is constant hammering at the 
public to buy saving bonds that the 
buyer will have something for the 
future. Why doesn’t the government 
do some curtailing of expenses and try 
a little saving itself . . . for the fu- 
ture welfare and existence of this 
nation? That, Mr. T. and Congress, 
is a question, 

Surpluses 

Before the Korean war there was 
considerable misgivings regarding 
certain surpluses of agricultural prod- 
ucts. These are now stockpiles and 
may be extremely useful. In some 
way or other foodstuffs stored to 
maintain prices should be channeled 
into consumption rather than left to 
rot. 

Wool in extreme short supply will 
remain so for an indefinite time. Im- 
ports higher and harder to secure. 
Wool industry pointed this situation 
out to government leaders in the Ag- 
riculture Department and the Military 
many months ago but no response. 
Now action is becoming slightly fran- 
tic. Stockpiling is expected to be 
under way by the time this magazine 
is off the press, the Australians help- 
ing and prices probably rising even 
higher. 

Controls 

The public has been grateful for 
the silence on the part of those boys 
who swung the big ax during OPA 
days but some of the boys are now 
sounding off about how good con- 
trols were, how healthful ceiling and 
how pleasant rationing. Chesty 
Bowles says they were beneficial be- 
fore and wants the “good old davs 
back” — along with a job, of course. 


However, situation seems to favor no 
controls on wool. 


Army Use of Synthetics 

For military use all-wool fabrics 
have long been considered as essen- 
tial. This may not be true much long- 
er as rumor has it that the blending 
of wool with synthetics is in the 
offing. Rayon, Nylon, Orlon and cot- 
ton may be used. The excuse, if such 
blending does occur, will be the des- 
perate shortage of wool fibre, to low- 
er cost of uniform cloth and to keep 
from depriving the civilian market of 
urgently needed wool. 

J. M. Jones, secretary of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association, 
wrote from Washington, D. C., on 
Sept. 17 relative to this matter as 
follows: 

The military is now asking for 150-, 
000 yards of fabrics to be made of 
70 percent wool and 30 percent 
rayon, which may lead to further or- 
ders. It, therefore, appears that the 
100,000,000 pounds of wool for stock- 
pile is important in preventing fur- 
ther adulteration of military fabrics. 
We are in a position where little can 
be done nor much objection raised 
if we don’t have the supply of wool 
and the military needs the fabrics. 

This situation cannot be blamed 
on your National nor the Department 
of Agriculture, who have tried since 
1946 to get the War Munitions Board 
to create reserves of needed fabric. 
The entire dilemma must be placed 
at the door of the War Munitions 
Board, and it will be an expensive 
lesson for all of us. 


Wartime 

There is no denying that this na- 
tion is going to go all out in spending 
to back the military—at least 30 bil- 
lions of dollars annually. Total budg- 
et next year will reach and may ex- 
ceed 55 billion dollars — more than 
everybody in the U. S. made in 1932. 
The draft, the labor situation, the 
supply situation and taxes are going 
to get tougher and tougher — espe- 
cially after the fall election. Prices 
are going to go up, but prices of many 
farm products may not rise compara- 
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tively. Price controls seem inevitable 
— when? 

Some say that the Korean war can 
end suddenly. What then? It is some- 
thing to think about especially in re- 
gard to livestock prices which might 
hit the skids with remarkable rapid- 
ity. Both cattle and hogs are in such 
supply that they could flood the mar- 
ket. Even so there is no indication 
that prices will stay down on livestock 
or anything else because this nation is 
committed to a preparedness pro- 
gram Which will maintain inflationary 
tendencies for years to come. 

Draft 

Practically everyone agrees that re- 
gardless of the outcome of the Korean 
melee the draft outlook will become 
increasingly harder. This is important 
to ranch and farm folk with young 
sons, fathers and workers. Don’t ex- 
pect much draft board consideration 
anywhere down the line draft 
boards are always pretty tough on the 
rural youth — they make the best 
soldiers. Little is known about effect 
of draft on ranchmen and farmers 
and the labor situation. Results of 
questionaire to West Texas ranchmen 
will be analyzed and presented later. 

Labor is to be increasingly scarce. 
Don't forget this. Make preparations 
now. Call by draft boards is about 
one-fourth of War II — about 70,000 
men per month. Will get worse. Mar- 
ried men who are not fathers to be 
called for examination in November, 
for January induction — age bracket 
19-25. Fathers in same bracket are 
scheduled for early 1951 call and it 
is a fairly certain bet that vets with 
less than a year of service will be 
called in early 1951. 

Essential workers . . . . dopesters 
say to forget the word. It’s going to 
be harder now to be declared essen- 
tial than during the last war, they 
say. 

Safe tor next 16 to 18 months are 
men ages from 25 to 30. Men over 
30 are not likely to be called unless 
full scale war breaks out — then all 
bets are off. 

Ranchmen and Farmers Become 

Tax Collectors 

Whether adding to the social se- 
curity program of the government is 
socialistic or not, good or bad, it is 
now law and many workers are to be 
covered starting January 1, 1951. 
The ranchman or farmer hiring the 
worker automatically becomes the 
tax collector for the government, like 


it or not. It’s a good idea to sharpen 


DELAINE 


MERINOS 
F!NER, LONGER STAPLE 


WOOL 


BETTER 


MUTTON 


Histories and List of 
Rn son 


The 
AMERICAN & DELAINE 
MERINO RECORD ASSN. 


D. S. BELL, Secretary 
206 Palmer Bidg 


WOOSTER, OHIO 


up that stub pencil and start figuring 
on it. 

The worker must have been on the 
job for at least 60 days in a quarter 
(three months) and during that period 
he must have earned $50 or more, 
then he’s on social security. 

The ranchman or farmer must reg- or Be iy You Can Be SURE 


ster with the gove nt througl 
ister with governmen rough Your Wool Production 
the post office and get a registration 


number — if he hires any hands. And ‘ ’ In The Future Will 
the hand must get a number, too " 


from the social security office it he es: Be Very PROFITABLE 
works and gets social securitv. All of ie £3 oh If It Is DELAINE. 


this is mandatory law 

Cost to ranchman or farmer is 
percent of the worker's wage plus U. S. Supply Is 50% 
yvercent deducted from the worker's 
and the 3 per cent total is to be err Of Needed Production. 
paid by the employer quarterly. First 
pavment is to be made April 30 for 
the first three months of the vear 


Then it goes on and on. | WRITE FOR INFORMATION 


There it is. Get ready. 


Lysle Mosely of Abilene purchased Texas Delaine Merino Record Assn. 
600 mutton lambs early in September GEO. H. JOHANSON, Secy. 


for Ooctober 1 delivery from the Alex 
Sears Ranch near Abilene at 262 BRADY, TEXAS 


cents a pound, 


¥ 


A Production Credit Office is Near You... 


LARGE ENOUGH to handle your complete financing program. De- 
pendable and designed to assist its members in 
making financial progress. 


SMALL ENOUGH to give you individual attention that assures 
you a friendly and personal credit service. 


Production Credit Association 


— FARMER AND RANCHER OPERATED — 
MARFA MIDLAND UVALDE TEXAS 


JACK A. KNIGHT, Mor R. H. COFFEY. Mar L. S. R. CLARKE, Mgr PHIL LANE, Mgr 
Marfa, Texas Midland Texas Uvalde, Texas San Angelo 


COLEMAN SAN SABA 
J. C. MARSHALL, Mor H. D. CHADWICK, Mgr 
Coleman, Texas San Saba, Texas 
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Let Santa Fe give you the informa- 
tion you are seeking about freight 
transportation or industrial loca- 
tions. 

Santa Fe’s skilled freight traffic 
personnel can give you expert in- 
formation about all classes of freight 
transportation. 


For industrial development infor- 


mation Santa Fe has a special de- 
partment to help you secure facts 
about the advantages the west and 
southwest offers for the expansion 
or relocation of your company. 


Take advantage of the informa- 
tion Santa Fe can give you, write or 
call your nearest Santa Fe traffic of- 
fice today. It pays to “Ship Santa Fe 
All The Way”! 


F. H. Rockwell, General Freight Traffic Mgr. 
Santa Fe System Lines, Chicago 4, Illinois 


Santa Fe—all the way 
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WOOL GROWERS 
CENTRAL STORAGE Co. 
CONSIGNMENT WAREHOUSE 


LIVESTOCK LOANS 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 
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Wool and 


SHEEP & Goat RAISER 


Mohair 


Market Report 


By Sheep and Goat Raiser Boston Bureau 


BUSINESS IN original wools is be- 
ing followed closely here and abroad 
highlighted in both cases by advances 
in prices up to 50 per cent and more 
over the closing rates for similar 
wools at the end of last season ending 
in June. The first sale of the new sea- 
son in Australia at Sydney on August 
28 reported a complete clearance of 
the 47,000 bales offered from the 28th 
to the 31st inclusive. Prices were up 
as much as 50 per cent over June 
rates for good wools, and only a few 
lots of choice types were offered. 
The offering at Adelaide of 40,000 
bales, slightly less attractive wools, 
sold easily at advances of 40 to 50 
per cent above the June close, Auc- 
tions were scheduled at the same 
points to re-open Sept. 11. 
Stockpiling 

Day to day trading on the Summer 
St. wool market was a bit slower as 
compared to the rush which took 
place due to the Korean affair. The 
absence of a backlog of wools suffi- 
cient to meet both civilian and mili- 
tary needs was brought out immedi- 
ately and officials moved without de- 
lay to correct the situation. It was 


suggested that an all over system be 
established among ourselves and our 
Allies in wool buying, to assure a 
wise distribution and to block Rus- 
sian purchases. A meeting in London 
is scheduled for late in September of 
both consuming and producing coun- 
tries. The same sources are insisting 
that we spur development and use 
of synthetic substitutes. 

Contracting 

Contracting for fall wools and the 
1951 clip has been active over a wide 
area of the country. Advices from 
California report buying as having al- 
ready accounted for half the clip on 
the sheep’s back to be shorn eight to 
nine months hence. Prices paid ranged 
from 80 to 85 cents greasy for north- 
ern wools, Close to 75 cents was re- 
ported paid for fall Texas since the 
shortage became apparent. 

Wool buyers representing both top- 
makers and manufacturers have been 
on their toes since the Korean trouble 
started and wools of all kinds and 
classes have been taken off the street 
in various weights, depending on the 
needs of the prospective buyer. It is 
difficult to quote sale prices and not 


TOP RAMBOUILLET 


A. W. Keys, Eldorado, is shown holding the fine Rambouillet 
stud ram which topped the all-breed sheep sale at Junction, 
August 26. Mr. Keys also sold the second high Rambouillet for 
$325. Nelson Johnson, San Angelo was the buyer of the two high- 
priced rams. (Photograph taken by Jack Taylor, Secretary 
American Rambouillet Sheep Breeders Association. ) 
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see each lot of wool due to the char- 
acter of the offering and shrinkage, 
as a buyer may pay a high price to 
cover and yet would find it hard to 
replace and not pay still more money 
for similar wools. The best bright 
Ohio fine fleeces (Delaines) have 
brought as high as $2.40 clean basis 
tor graded lots. Graded 12 months 
Texas 64s and tiner have been well 
established at $2.30 to $2.35 clean 
basis for some days and even high- 
er rates were paid recently for choice 
types. 
Pulled Wools 

Trading activity in pulled wools 
slowed down early in September ow- 
ing to lack of supplies offered from 
day to day. Worsted types 64s and 
up 2% inches scoured, sold at $2.25 
and 60/64s, 1'2 and up, at prices 
a dime less. 

Foreign Wools 

The opening of the selling season 
at the Cape on September 11 was a 
repeat of the Australian opening with 
prices up 45 to 50 per cent as com- 
pared to the close of the season in 
June. A total clearance was reported 
with Type Seven, a popular classitica- 
tion, for the markets of the United 
States sold at $2.80 clean basis. Prac- 
tically all kinds and classes of Monte- 
video wools have been in good de- 
mand for shipment to the markets of 
this country, but importing merchants 
have been slow to meet the market 
except for customers who have placed 
orders to “buy at best price.” These 
instances were few in number because 
of the rapid advance in the market. 
Some of the best fine wools are selling 
at double the price realized in the first 
quarter of the year. 

Wool merchants say government 
requirements are to be heavy, and 
there appears no doubt but what the 
situation will be partly overcome by 
the “taking over the entire clip, but 
it is probable that some solution of 
the problem of wool requirements will 
be made by agreements with England 
and Continental countries whereby a 
stockpile will be built up for these 
purposes from foreign wools.” Some 


factors in the industry say that it is 
not impossible tor wool prices to reach 
$2.50 clean basis in the very near 
future, because efforts to cover ex- 
pected requirements made at secon- 
dary foreign markets by America and 
other nations have found the position 
of inventories low in wool. 
Wool Top 

Topmakers have predicted $4.00 
top as the market for standard fine 
production in the very near future, 
and this seems easily possible because 
fine Australian top, 64/70s in grade, 
has already been advanced to $3.50. 
Replacement is the difficult, if not 
impossible factor, in the sale of tops 
today. Costs of conversion are up 
and combing space is at a premium. 
It has been said in the trade, world 
wool markets cause fantastic top 
prices here. This means that again 
it becomes difficult to establish true 
market values for top as the inflation- 
ary wool market in Australia has 
caused replacement values to be esti- 
mated as much as 50 cents above 
selling levels. Territory fine warp top 
were quoted this week to the mills 
at $3.15. 

The manufacturers of yarn and top 
have turned to substitute fibers in 
order to supplement supplies of wool 
and this practice is expected to be- 
come general as the present scarcity 
of wool becomes more acute. New 
peak levels have been reported on 
top futures and further advances are 
expected unless government action 
brings about a freeze on prices. How- 
ever, with the foreign markets for raw 
wool continuing higher unabated the 
situation on raw wool would not be 
helped materially for either topmak- 
ers or spinners unless the stockpile 
is developed by the government. 

During the past two weeks it has 
been reported many worsted mills 
are not meeting with the success they 
anticipated on blended fiber yarns 
and fabrics. Some interests have turn- 
ed entirely either to all wool or all 
substitutes. 

Wool Wastes 
Prices for wool laps have moved 


REGISTERED RAMBOULLLETS 


Bred For 
More Pounds of High Quality Wool 
On Big, Smooth, Mutton 
Type Bodies 


PAT ROSE, JR. 


DEL RIO, TEXAS 


into higher brackets with the known 
scarcity of wool getting more pro- 
nounced each week. Fine white draw- 
ing laps were purchased by the mills 
recently at $2.00 and fine white 
worsted threads (Spinning) at $1.30. 
Importers claim it is possible to buy 
fine white spinning threads at $1.40 
for import, but have held back on 
buying because of the uncertainty that 
manufacturers will be able to absorb 
the increased costs. 


Wool dealers have paid as high as 
$1.35 for choice fine Australian noils 
and there is no doubt that a buver 
would pay urgent 
needs. Some noil houses have with- 
drawn all offerings and are only tak- 
ing care of their customers who are 


more to cover 


23 


in need of the stock to complete or- 
ders 

It is has just been reported here that 
a large volume ot Fall mohair con- 
tracted in the State of Texas earlier 
has been shipped from the primary 
markets. Good progress is being re- 
ported in regard to shearing, but there 
is verv little actual news from the 
standpoint of sales. This, of course, 
is due in part to the fact contracts 
were placed early in the season which 
accounted for nearly all of the Fall 
shearing. 

O. W. Cowsert of Junction sold 
130 vearling muttons to Walker 
White of Mason at 20 per 
pound, Pay weight was 104 pounds. 
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Been Brighter. 


710 McBurnett Building 
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Sheepmen, It’s Up To You! 
200 Lbs. of Wool Are Required Per Soldier 
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Southwestern Trees and Shrubs 


By B. W. ALLRED 

Regional Range Conservationist 
Soil Conservation Service 

Fort Worth, Texas 


ALLIGATOR JUNIPER 
(Juniperous pachyphloea) 


THE SPECTACULAR member of the 
juniper trees is alligator juniper with 
its checkered bark which looks so 
much like the scale pattern on an 
alligator. It is the largest of all juni- 


pers. Some old trees reach 60 to 70 
feet in height but average about 30 
to 40 feet. Some grow five or six 
feet in diameter but average diameter 
for aged trees is only one to three 
feet in diameter. The oldest probably 
reach 700 or 800 years old. 

Bark is deeply furrowed and cut 


into rectangular plates which turn 
ashy gray with age. The leaves are 
pale blue-green. Male and female 
tlowers grow on different trees; ber- 
ries reach maturity in the fall of the 
second year. A whitish covering over- 
lies the purplish brown skin of the 
berries. 

You find alligator juniper in the 
Texas Trans-Pecos, and southern parts 
of New Mexico and Arizona. In Mex- 
ico it grows from Chihuahua and 
Sonora to both Zacatecas and Pueblo. 
Growth occurs on hillsides and _pla- 
teaus, ranging in altitude from 4,000 
to over 8,000 feet. 


(Opposite Page) 
(Top) 


Blue grama and sideoats grama 
are two of the best grasses that 
grow in the open stands of juni- 
per in the Davis Mountains of 
Texas. They are warm season 
grasses. However, finestem 
needlegrass, a cool season grass 
grows on the shady side of trees. 
It remains green during cool sea- 
sons when livestock graze it in 
preference to the gramas. Here 
is an example of where finestem 
needlegrass, growing in the shade 
of alligator juniper, has been win- 
ter grazed while adjoining gramas 
have had much less use. 


(Bottom) 


The ash-gray checkered bark of 
alligator juniper makes it easy to 
know it from other junipers. 


Where growing conditions are fav- 
orable, the older trees often produce 
fairly straight logs 10 to 20 feet long. 
Best trees were cut out by early set- 
tlers and used for fuel, posts, log 
houses, sheds, barns, store houses an 
for minor bridge construction. 

The wood is especially adapted for 
use in lead pencil manufacture. In 
Chihuahua, the leaves are boiled and 
the juice used as a treatment for 
rheumatism and similar ailments. The 
berries are eaten by humans during 
food shortages. Many wild animals 
eat the seeds, some of which go 
through the digestive tracts unharmed 
and provide the seed source for new 
plants far beyond their source of 
origin. 

Alligator juniper is not one of the 
pest types of junipers that crowd our 
ranges where grass has declined. The 
harvest of commercial sized trees hold 
the spread in check in most places. 
Young alligator junipers develop into 
densely leafed, teepee-shaped trees 
that give good soil protection. As the 
trees mature, lower limbs die off so 
grasses can obtain sufficient sunlight 
to form good turf up to the bases 
of tree trunks. 

Seedling trees can be transplanted 
about as readily as other junipers. 
Growth of young trees is fairly rapid 
and they develop into handsome, dur- 
able ornamental trees on good sites. 


(Top) 


In the central foreground alligator 
juniper and oneseed juniper form 
savannah with grasses. Trees on 
hillsides in background are grey 
and emory oaks. McDonald Ob- 
servatory is on top of the highest 
hill. 
(Bottom) 


Large trees and some of the 
younger ones are alligator juni- 
pers. Blue grama is the most 
abundant grass. 
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Ranch Lands in Better Condition as Ranchmen 
Become More Grass Conscious 


By LOUIS P. MERRILL 
Regional Director 
Soil Conservation Service 
Fort Worth, Texas 


TEXAS RANCHERS have been get- 
ting more and more interested in 
grasses the last few years, and now- 
adays at any time you may run into 
one of them who will tell you right 
off that he considers good grass the 
foundation of the livestock industry. 
This attitude among the owners 
and operators of range land toward 
grass has not come about in the space 
of a few weeks or months. But the 
change is more apparent day by day, 
and to the soil conservation districts 
must go most of the credit for help- 
ing the idea along. These districts 
and the Association of Texas Soil 
Conservation District Supervisors have 


been hard at work making the 
ranchers of Texas — and their sons 
— grass-conscious. 

Experience has been proving to 
conservation ranchers that it isn’t the 
greatest number of stock that can be 
crowded onto a range that counts. 
Ranchers are looking instead to the 
added pounds and better quality of 
wool and mohair and meat, the in- 
creased kid and lamb crops that 
animals can produce when given 
plenty of good grass to eat. 

Carey Owens, Brown - Mills Soil 
Conservation District ranchman, puts 
it this way: “Ranchers have got to 
start thinking in terms of profit in- 


stead of volume of business. It’s not 
the number of head a rancher carries 
but the profit he makes that is im- 
portant.” 

A sound range conservation pro- 
gram is based on good grass. And the 
irst step to putting permanent range 
conservation on the land is to con- 
vince ranchers of the value of grass 
— get them to see it on their own 
range and to realize that if given halt 
a chance, grass will make good 
growth. This means resting the grass 
during the seeding period, then main- 
taining the right balance between 
number of livestock and amount of 
forage the range can produce. 

Then, of course, when a range has 
plenty of grass cover, there is little 
or no erosion taking place on the 
land. But when a range is denuded 
of good grass, the land will not only 
erode but it will be plagued with in- 
vading shinnery, brush, mesquite and 
cedar. 

Ranchers have made marked _pro- 
gress in range conservation. In fact, 
progress to date in getting a ccm- 
plete job of soil and water conserva- 
tion done in Texas and neighboring 
Arkansas, Louisiana and Oklahoma 
has indeed been encouraging. Ranch- 
ers and farmers cooperating with the 
304 operating soil conservation dis- 
tricts in the four-state area which 
makes up the Western Gulf region 
forged ahead again last year by get- 
ting more soil conservation practices 
applied than during the previous year. 


Of particular interest to Texas 
ranchers is the 2,584,060 acres of 
range improvement work accomplish- 
ed in their state in the 12 months 
ending last June 30. This is a gain of 
83 per cent over the previous 12- 
month total. 

In the entire region, conservation 
farmers and ranchers put major soil 
and water conservation practices on 
6,100,000 acres — a 9 per cent in- 
crease over the same period a year 
ago. The year’s work brought the 
accumulated total of land properly 
treated in the four states to 28,997,- 
800 acres. 

For the nation as a whole, pro- 
gress also was exceptionally good. 
The job of soil and water conserva- 


tion was completed nearly three times 
faster than in 1943 and more than 
double the 1945 rate. The cost to the 
American taxpayer to survey, plan 
and treat an acre of land decreased. 
however, by 7 per cent. 

Improvement of range in the West- 
ern Gulf region increased 53 per 
cent to 3,010,900 acres last year. 
Seeding of range to good forage grass- 
es totalled 102,700 acres, a gain of 
28 per cent. Seeding of pastures was 
up 18 per cent to 504,700 acres. 

These figures point out the pro- 
gress we're making in our race to 
complete the job of conservation as 
rapidly as possible, yet without sacri- 
ficing the lasting quality of the work 
we do. But improving rangelands, 
saving soil and forest and water is 
not, and must never be, an end in 
itself. It is only a means to the end 
of better living and greater security 
for all our people. 

The objective of soil conservation 
districts already formed by landown- 
ers, and the goal of districts yet to be 
created, is to advance the general wel- 
fare of all the people by the preserva- 
tion, improvement and wise use of 
our soil and water resources. 


The lambs that went from the 
Bryan Hunt ranch in south of Sonora 
in Sutton County struck it lucky, ac- 
cording to Harry Curtis of McCulloch 
County, who bought them. “My coun- 
try is in good enough shape to be 
sheep heaven,” he declared. The area 
south of Sonora has been one of the 
few areas hard hit because of drouth. 
However, along toward the middle 
of the last week of September about 
one and one-half inches of rain fell. 


Joe Chandler of Dryden bought 
550 solid mouth ewes from Fred Ball 
of San Angelo at $18 a head. Chand- 
ler also bought 100 Suffolk bucks at 
$30 a head from L. F. Sneed of So- 
nora, and 224 Rambouillet ewes from 
Harper Weatherby of Big Lake. 


The Teague ranch near Boerne, 
Texas was reported sold the latter 
part of September to a Mr. Irvin of 
Oklahoma for a reported price of 
$120,000 for the 4,000 acres. 


(Top) Ewes and lambs grazing on good range on the W. N. 
and L. R. Reed ranch near Sterling City, Texas. Grass includes 
buffalo, sideoats grama and tobosa. Stock make good gains 


on this kind of grass. 


(Center) Herdsmen tend sheep on good tobosa range on the 
George Jones ranch near Marfa, Texas. Most Texas ranchers 
now realize the importance of grass to the livestock industry. 


(Bottom) Sheep in poor flesh graze severely overused buffalo 
and curly mesquite grass range. Notice the extensive weed 
cover that came in when good range grasses were grazed out 


by overuse. 


— USDA Soil Conservation Service Photos 
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SUPPLEMENTARY 
FEEDING OF 


BEEF CATTLE 4 
AND SHEEP 


Universal Mills 


Farmers and ranchmen have N U G T S 


learned that in order to make the 
most money out of beef cattle and 
sheep it is necessary to maintain 


them in good condition. The old fortified with WILL HELP YOU GET MORE 


system of letting the cows and 


ewes get very thin during the win- DEPENDABLE AND BETTER CALVES AND 

ter or during a dry summer results LAMBS THAT WILL WEIGH 

in less calves and lambs and lighter VITAMIN A 

calves and lambs at weaning time. MORE AT WEANING TIME 

Not only is it necessary to main- : 

tain good flesh but it is necessary 


to provide the things essential for ‘ K. J. BRUSENHAN 
the cow and ewe to produce milk. Santa Anna, Texas a 
We all know that so long as the 
grass is green the cows and ewes 
give more milk than they do when 
the grass is dry. The reason for this 
is the green grass contains more 
protein, minerals and vitamins than 
does dry grass. These three things 
are essential for milk production. 
This being true, it is necessary to 
feed a supplementary feed that 
furnishes these three things in the 
right amounts with the least 
pounds of feed possible. 


“I have been feeding Red Chain Vita-Range Nuggets for the past five 
years. My lamb and calf crop have greatly increased. This year I had one 
hundred per cent calf and lamb crop. 

“I have had no trouble at lambing and calving time, and have stronger 
calves and lambs. Since I started feeding Vita-Range Nuggets, I have elim- 
inated eye trouble in my cattle and sheep. | feel that Red Chain Vita-Range 
Nuggets have made me money every year that I have fed them. I sell 
heavier calves and lambs.” 


RED CHAIN Vita Range Nug- , ; 
gets furnish these three things in a H. J. W ATSON 
balanced form so that from two to P 
four pounds per head per day for Hamilton, Texas SAYS... 
ee Hag “I have fed Red Chain Vita-Range Nuggets this year for the first time. 
for I had no trouble at calving and lambing time. My cattle and sheep came 
on the par <a of Hs at ra 4 through the winter in good condition; my calves and lambs were strong 
single protein feed, such ri ailae a and vigorous. I have found Red Chain Vita-Range Nuggets to be very 
seed palatable and has proved to be a well-balanced feed. 


all the above things in balanced 
form. The single protein feeds do 
not furnish any Vitamin A. 


The nine essential amino acids in 
a single protein feed are not in | : it will pay yow to put on those Te 
proper balance. This is why three 7 j 100 00 ON MONEY-MAKING POUNDS by feeding RED 


pounds of RED CHAIN Vita = cana CHAIN VITA-RANGE NUGGETS. 
Range Nuggets, containing 20 per Gis NH : 


cent protein, furnishes as much us- 
able protein as does three pounds 
of 41 per cent protein cotton seed 
cake. In addition, the three pounds 
of RED CHAIN Vita Range Nug- 
gets furnish twice as much digest- 
ible total carbohydrates (2% x fat, 
plus nitrogen free extract). It takes 
about four times as much carbo- 
hydrates to make a gallon of milk 
as it does protein. 


g "UNIVERSAL ALLS” 


~ 


GAYLORD J. STONE 


. WORTH, TEXAS 
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BRAKE SERVICE 


35 East Concho San Angelo 


CLEANERS 


RANCHMEN: Protect Your Woolen 
Clothes and Rugs 
ANGELO DRY CLEANERS 
Our modern plant can give you ex- 


pert work and prompt mail service. 
331 W. Beauregard San Angelo 


SERVICE STATIONS 


Cc. M. DULIN 
1304 West Beauregard Dial 5402 
OIL — GAS — AND TIRES 


OWEN BRYMER 
Magnolia Gasoline and Motor Oils 
ite Corner from Cactus Hotel 
in San Angelo leave your car 
We specialize in washing 
Cars called for 
Dial 4398 


PAINTS — WALLPAPER 


CALDWELL - KEYES 
PAINT & GLASS CO. 
PAINT — WALLPAPER — GLASS 
Devoe’s Paints for All Purposes 
Picture Framing — Artists Supplies 


MAILING SERVICE 
19 East Twohig Phone 4435 


SHEET METAL WORKS 


WESTERN 
SHEET METAL WORKS 


J. F. DONALDSON — B. H. O'NEAL 
510 S. Chadbourne Phone 4224 
Tanks - Stock Tanks - Float Pans 
“Anything in Sheet Metal” 

We are agents for Lennox Heating Plants 


ASK FOR BANNER 
PRODUCTS 


“IT TASTES BETTER” 


DIRECTORS’ 
MEETING 


(Continued from page 17) 


stockyards where sheep are traded in 
quantities, such plan to be self-sus- 
taining financially or nearly so, to co- 
operate with the Texas Cattle Raisers 
Association, and that suitable records 


be kept that will aid in identifying 
and tracing stolen sheep. 

2. This Association respectfully re- 
quests and urges the manufacturers of 
jute wool bags to improve their manu- 
facturing processes to prevent the 
present condition whereby there are 
small loose pieces of jute in the bags 
which mingle with the wool, will not 
take a dye and damage the manufac- 
tured product. 

3. It is the opinion of this Com- 
mittee (Predatory Animal Commit- 
tee) that in parts of the State Preda- 


SHEEP & Goat RAISER 


tory animals are on the increase. 
There appears to be a shortage of 
hunters over the State. It has been 
reported to this Committee that in 
several counties the money is avail- 
able to employ hunters but that the 
ranchmen have been unable to secure 
them. We hereby request Mr. Landon 
to take this matter up with his super- 
visors and try to remedy this condi- 
tion by getting more hunters in these 
areas. 

We understand from the press that 
the Big Bend Park area is contem- 


Acme Quality 
Paint Co. 


at San Angelo 
Has a Complete Stock of Paint, 
Wallpaper and Glass for Your 
RANCH HOME. 
ART SUPPLIES MIRRORS 
PICTURE FRAMING PAINT SUNDRIES 
FREE ESTIMATES GLADLY GIVEN 
26 W. TWOHIG, PHONE 6534 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


MEAT THROUGH THE AGES 


LONDON MARKETS CALCULATED 
THE WEIGHT OF BOTH CATTLE AND 
SHEEP BY THE "STONE" OF 8 POUNDS. 
THE NORTH AND EAST PARTS OF ENGLAND BY 
THE "STONE" OF [4 POUNDS. AND THE SOUTH, 
WEST AND NORTHWEST PARTS OF ENGLAND BY 
THE “SCORE OF 20 POUNDS, 


UNITED STATES ARMY WAS GINEN Zo 
OUNCES OF BEEF — OR 3/4 POUND 
OF PORK— PER DAY. HE WAS ISSUED 
18 OUNCES OF BREAD BUT NO VEGETABLES. 
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CERTAIN SECTIONS OF COLONIAL 
AMERICA, PLANTERS PREFERRED BEAR'S 
FLESH TO PORK, VEAL, MUTTON OR BEEF. | 


CUSTOMARY IN LOUISVILLE, 
KENTUCKY, IN THE I850'S 
TO COMPUTE BARRELLED PORK BY THE ACRE! 
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plating importing Black Bear to stock 
the Park. We go on record as oppos- 
ing this move as it would add another 
predator to the already growing list of 
such animals coming out of the Park 
and preying on livestock. 

We direct that copies of this reso- 
lution be sent to the Secretary of the 
Interior, Senators Connally and John- 
son and all Congressmen from the 
livestock area. 

4. Owing to the fact that fur is so 
cheap, the fox, coon and other var- 
mints have increased until they are 
destroying all young turkey, quail and 
other small game. We recommend to 
our game department to work out 
some kind of program to kill out these 
varmints before our small is 
killed out. 

5. The President of the Texas 
Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Association 
is authorized to appoint a committee 
on Research and Marketing with au- 
thority to study grades of goat meat. 

6. It was with deep regret that 
members of this Association learned 
of the untimely passing of J. Eugene 
Cowden — member of a long time 
ranching family and a Director of 
this organization for many years. We 
take this means of paying tribute to 
his memory and express our sincerest 
to his tamily. 

We pause briefly ‘to offer sym- 
oatiey and understanding to another 
member and Director — Gully Cow- 
sert — in the recent loss of his wife. 

5. We express to our fellow direc- 
tor, Louis Schreiner, our deep inter- 
est and sincere sympathy in the seri- 
ous illness of his daughter, Mrs. Car- 
ruth, and it is the sincere and unanim- 
ous wish of the members of this 
Board for her speedy and complete 
rece very. 

9. To Coleman, the Coleman Com- 
munity, and its people who went all 
out in their efforts to entertain us, 
we express our appreciation and 
thnks. 

In particular do we appreciate the 
unsurpassed hospitality of the John 
Will Vances, the Coleman County 
Woman's Auxiliary, the Coleman 
County Breeder — Feeder Association 
and the Coleman Board of Communi- 
ty Development. 

We appreciate having had with us 
Mayor William T. Jones and Rev. 
Frank O’Hearn. 

Penrose Metcalfe moved the adop- 
tion of the resolutions as read. Scott 
Hartgrove seconded the motion and 
it was voted and unanimously carried. 

The President then recognized 
Howard Kingsberry, member of the 
State P. M. A. and Jack Taylor, Sec- 
retary, American Rambouillet Sheep 
Breeder’s Association. 

Buzzie Stokes reminded the mem- 
bers that October 11 was Texas Sheep 


Horton, Yaggy 
and Kenley 
San Angelo, Texas 


General Insurance 
Real Estate Loans 
Sellers of Ranch and 
City Properties 


and Goat Raisers’ Day at the State 
Fair in Dallas and said that all those 
interested in going should make reser- 
vations with the BCD in San Angelo 
Mrs. Mayer Reports On 
Wool-Mohair Contest Work 

Mrs. Edwin Mayer, Chairman ot 
the “Make It Yourself With Wool and 
Mohair” Contest told the membership 
of the’ work being done by the Wom- 
an’s Auxiliary on this contest and 
that the State winner, picked from 
the Stvle Show at the Annual Conven- 
tion, would go to Casper to participate 
in the National Style Show. The Aux- 


iliarv has asked the Governor to desig- 
nate October 1-7 as “Wool and Mo- 
Week.” She said that stores 
throughout the State would advertise 
wool and mohair during that week. 

The President reminded the mem- 
bership of the Annual Convention to 
be held in Fort Worth, November 
20-22, with headquarters at the Texas 
Hotel. 

Scott Hartgrove 


hair 


moved that the 
meeting adjourn. Edwin Mayer sec- 
onded the motion, and it was voted 
and unanimously carried. The meeting 
adjourned at 3:15 P. M. 


More Profits 
with Meat-Typ: 
HAMP SHIRES 
Hampshire brood sews are 
Better Mothers 
© Cheaper Gains 
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EEF, DAIRY CATTLE, GOATS, SHEEP, SWINE 
NeWeearvncs FOR 1951 INCLUDE 


Milking Shorthorns, Open Class Fat Lambs, 4-H and FFA Grass 
Judging Contest, Hereford and Aberdeen Angus Breeding Cattle Sales. 


TOTAL PREMIUMS, $53,000 


Prizes for: Herefords, Aberdeen Angus, Brahmas ABBA & PAZA, Polled 
Herefords, Milking Shorthorns, Brangus, Jerseys, Guernseys, Holsteins. 


Rambouillets, Delaine Merinos, Corriedales, Shropshire South- 
downs, Suffolks, Hampshires, Columbias, Angora Goats Type B and C. 


OPEN and BOYS SHOWS 


Fat Steers 


CUTTING HORSE CONTEST 


Fat Lambs 


Fat Swine 


Boy’s Dairy Show 


QUARTER HORSE SHOW 


Livestock entries close December 15, 1950 . . . Horse entries close 


January 15, 1951 


. Separate Premium List for Livestock and Horses. 


For Premium List to: James F. Grote, Secretary Manager, San An- 
tonio Livestock Exposition, Inc., P.O. Box 1746, San Antonio, Texas. 
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ALLERGIC TO 


RIDERS 


By ROY HOLT 


Illustrated by FRANK ANTHONY STANUSH 
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“A REAL cowboy has to ride 
a broncho as wild as a Carribean 
hurricane. He is thrown many 
times before he learns to stay on 
top, but he gets up smiling, wipes 
the bull-pen dust out of his eyes 
and tries it again . . . When he 
is thrown over the corral fence 
he washes the confetti out of his 
hair, spits up a mouthful of dirt 
and simply says that the horse 
must be allergic to riders...” 
— Austin Callan in the San An- 
gelo Standard-Times, San An- 
gelo, Texas. 


AS A boy in Coleman County, Texas, 
I was brought up on horseback and 


A 
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on horse yarns. Papa had been a 
cowboy, but even after he turned 
farmer, kept right on raising a few 
horses and telling more horse lore 
than he raised horses. Grandpa had 
been a Texas Ranger and he kept rid- 
ing horseback until after he had pass- 
ed the four-score mark. Papa and 
Grandpa loved horses and naturally 
talked horses. I think I must have 
inherited the trait, too. Then, also, 
lots of riders in driving horses and 
cattle past our house, used our 
pens at night and stayed all night 
with us. On the front gallery, after 
supper, Papa and the visitors nearly 
always got around to talking horses 
and riders. 


According to George, the roan stallion was pret- 
ty as a picture but mean as the very “devil.” 


Although I happened to get here 
a little late to be a real cowboy, I 
learned the taste of gravel and the 
feel of mesquite and prickly pear 
thorns when I failed to co-ordinate 
with my horse when he made a move 
one direction while I moved the other. 
About the time I came along, some 
durn fool had been experimenting 
with raising cane in West Texas and 
he, sort of accidentally-like found out 
that the stuff would grow, some years, 
and that horses and cows liked the 
taste of it when a blue norther was 
whistling across the prairies. Some- 
body else, probably with that boast- 
ed “Texan ingenuity and sheer dog- 
gedness,” figured it out that cotton 


might grow also and so nearly every- 
body started plowing up some good 
grassland. 

Personally, I always liked the “horse 
age” better than the “cotton age,” and 
even better than the “gas age” in 
some ways. I'll always remember the 
spills I got from Old Hawk, gentle 
old family horse that Papa had train- 
ed as a cutting horse on Turner ranch, 
but I know of auto riders today who 
get spills that make mine look as 
easy as the way Russia votes a veto 
today. 

All the foregoing is merely intro- 
ductory, intended to establish my 
qualifications for passing on to you 
a few yarns concerning Texas horses 
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of other days — horses that were 
“allergic to riders.” 
Those Texas Mustangs 

Mustang horses simply resented 
civilization and believed in fighting 
for their rights and freedom. One old 
Texan described them “as deceivin’ 
as a grass widow.” They would kick, 
paw, bite and jump upon a would-be 
rider. One visitor to Texas stated 
that these mustang ponies were “de- 
mons incarnate” with India rubber 
for a spine. One old cowboy said that 
his pony had “a belly full of bed 
springs.” Another old cowboy related 
that he once had a horse that he fin- 
ally “had to give up and admit was 
the best man.” “Why that horse could 
pitch more ways than a Chinaman 
could write,” he said, and told about 
the time a man from Ringling Broth- 
ers Show happened to be coming 
through West Texas and saw the cow- 
boy trying to ride that mount. The 
showman evidently thought the cow- 
boy was showing off a trick horse and 
offered him a contract to go with the 
show and put on that act twice each 
day. All the cowboy was doing was 
trying his best to stay on that mus- 
tang. The cowboy further related 
that once when this animal threw 
him, he went so durn high that he 
saw the courthouse steeples in three 
adjacent West Texas counties, the 
nearest one of which was at least 
thirty-seven miles distant, as the crow 
flies. 

Another old-time cowboy who rode 
range from South Texas to the Can- 
adian border, and all over the Old 


The docile old horse went 
berserk with ears back and 
teeth bared he charged the 
ranchman. 


West, told of a horse he had once 
owned, Old Satan. The cowboy and 
a young lady were starting to a dance 
and when the cowboy mounted the 
skittish horse, his lett foot became 
hung in the stirrup. The pitching 
horse threw the rider backward and 
dragged him across the prairie, hoofs 
flying all over the cowboy’s upturned 
face. By frantic kicking the cowboy 
released his foot. Satan escaped and 
was found a month later with a 
bunch of wild mustangs, still wearing 
the cowboy’s saddle. Satan was fin- 
ally rounded up and sold to an Irish- 
man who started in to give the pony 
some proper training. He instructed 
a companion to go a short distance 
down the road and hide behind a pile 
of brush and then jump out as the 
Irishman galloped past. The new 
owner explained that he wanted the 
pony trained so as not to scare at 
strange objects. The plan was tried 
out but the mustang was “allergic” to 
learning perhaps. The Irishman was 
picked up with a skinned face and a 
bruised body. He swore at his helper 
for scaring the horse too hard. He 
said, “Ye should have sprung out o’ 
the brush easy like.” 

Papa used to tell this story on one 
of our neighbors. About the time 
this neighbor was sixteen the open 
range in that section was a thing of 
the past. Fenced pastures and even 
some farms were the new order. This 
neighbor boy, we'll call him Jim, had 
an overpowering desire to be a real 
cowboy and go on west to some big 


(Continued on page 32) 
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He raised it on a bottle but this did not wean its inbred 
fighting tendencies. 
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Office 924 Live Stock Exchange Bldg. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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LIVE-STOCK SPRAY 


Don't let your livestock be barnyard outcasts! 
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with Green Light Chlordane-DDT Livestock Spray 
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and horses. Get Green Light 
Chlordane-DDT Livestock 
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122 WOODHULL DRIVE * SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


ALLERGIC TO 


RIDERS 
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spread. He worked hard and finally 
owned two cowponies, Old Dun and 
Old Ball, and what riding equipment 
he thought he would need. When the 
time came to leave home, his father 
refused to give permission and some 
hot words passed. Jim decided to run 
away and so stealthily collected all 
his equipment in the barn. That night 
he slipped out of the house, went to 
the pen near the barn and caught 
Old Ball and placed an old saddle 
upon him. Jim used this as a pack 
saddle and upon it he tied a blanket 
roll, a flour sack containing clothes, 
another sack containing grub, and 
then a frying pan. Old Ball viewed 
the whole proceeding with suspicion 
but stood still. Jim then took his 
lariat and went to catch Old Dun, a 
pure Spanish mustang, standing over 
in the corner of the pen asleep. Jim 
walked up close and threw his loop. 
The pony ducked his head, wheeled 
like lightning, and with a loud snort 
kicked at Jim, barely missing his head. 
The boy thought at first that he was 
badly hurt but finding that he could 
still breathe and walk about, he se- 
cured his rope from the corral dirt 
and set out to rope the pony. This 
proved to be no small task in the 
dark, although Jim prided himself on 
his roping prowess. Old Dun raced 
around the pen just out of Jim’s 
reach. To add to the confusion, Old 
Ball now joined in the fun and began 
to gallop about the pen with his pack 
flying up and down, making enough 
noise to wake the dead, Jim thought. 

Finally, Jim managed to snare Old 
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Dun and saddled him without much 
trouble, vowing all the time, however, 
that he would ride the old horse so 
far that night that he would never 
give any more bother. Jim led his 
two horses outside the pen. He mount- 
ed Old Dun, holding the lead rope 
in his right hand. Old Dun and Ball 
both stood quietly waiting while Jim 
took one long farewell look at his 
home which he might never see again. 
He then touched Old Dun lightly 
with his spurs and the horse moved 
slowly away. Old Ball hung back and 
Jim yanked hard on his rope. Old 
Dun began to prance about a bit, the 
lead rope dropping under his tail as 
Old Ball moved forward. 

Old Dun then jumped high in the 
air and put on a bucking spree there 
in the dark that people would now 
pay good money to see. On the first 
jump, Jim lost both stirrups. On the 
second jump he landed on the saddle 
horn. He grasped this like a ship- 
wrecked sailor holding to his board, 
but all in vain. On the third jump, 
the rider went sailing high in the air 
and when he came to earth Old Dun 
was not there. He landed in a sitting 
position, feeling badly jarred. After 
rubbing his body to see how many 
bones were broken, Jim arose, caught 
the two horses and led them back to 
the barn. Quickly unsaddling them 
and hiding his gear, he slipped back 
to the house and to his bed. 

It was several years later that Jim 
explained why he was a farmer in- 
stead of a cowboy. “Old Dun taught 
me plenty. He showed me in about 
three crow-hops that I couldn't even 
ride a gentle horse much less some 
jughead that really meant business.” 

Didn't Want To Farm 

An old cowboy married and settled 
down on a little ranch of his own. One 
day he saddled his horse and rod: 
over to a neighbor’s house to get 
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The pitching horse threw the rider backwards and dragged 
him across the prairie, hoofs flying all over the cowboy’s 


upturned face. 
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had 


but his wife's in- 


some cane seed to plant. He 
never farmed any, 
sistence at length forced him to the 
unpleasant task. He secured the flour 
sack containing the seed but, when 
he dropped the reins on the ground 
and started to tie the sack on the sad- 
dle, 
away rapidly and look the sack over 


The old 


“that hoss had 


the old cowpony began to shy 


with considerable suspicion. 
ranchman later said, 
plenty of ideas of his own, I reckon. 
He wuz what my daughter's college 
books called a rugged individual.” 
The ranchman, holding the sack in 
his arms, tried to approach the horse, 
circling out of his reach. He then tried 
to grasp the bridle reins, still holding 
the sack, but these were pulled 
through his fingers. He then tried 
talking to the pony but this had no 
calming effect. This little game of 
“ying around Rosy” continued for 
some minutes, the ranchman getting 
red in the face and sweating profusely 
but determined to outwit the horse. ~ 
Finally, he placed the sack on the 
top of a large fence post, caught the 
horse without any trouble and mount- 
ed. Riding up near the sack, he turn- 
ed and backed the pony close enough 
to the post to enable him to hurriedly 
grab the sack and pull it onto the 
saddle in front of him. “Now, I guess 
you see who's boss around here,” he 
triumphantly remarked to his horse. 
The pony answered immediately by 
downing his head and beginning to 
buck stiff-legged in a short circle. The 
flour sack came untied and, in spite 
of the frantic efforts of the ranchman 
to hold the sack and the reins and 
keep his seat all at the same time, 
the seed began to fly in every direc- 
tion. Before he realized what was 
really happening, the rider who had 
staved with many a star-hunting and 
sun-fishing brone was flung high in 
the air, still clutching the almost emp- 
ty bag. He came down hard, in a 
sitting position, but with his spirits 
cooled conside rably. The pony stop- 
ped a few feet away and gazed re- 
proachfully at his master. The old 
cowboy looked at the horse a few 
moments and then at the scattered 
cane seed trampled in the turf. 
“Hell, I didn’t want to farm, 
how,” he remarked aloud. 


Just Couldn't Ride Him 
Shield, 


anv- 


early resident of 
Trickham on Mukewater Creek in 
Coleman County, later moved on 
westward and was elected sheriff of 
the vast, far-flung Tom Green Coun- 
ty. Early one morning he went to the 
corral and saddled his fine saddle 
horse, which was “gentle as a kitten.” 
Unexpectedly the horse pitched and 
the high sheriff lost all official dignity 
when he hit the dust. 

His wife had been looking out the 
window to wave goodby as the sheriff 
rode away and thus saw the sudden 
catastrophe. She rushed to the fallen 
official. 

“Rome, are you hurt? You could 
have ridden him if you had known 
that he was going to pitch couldn't 
you?” 

He replied to the second question 
only, “Hell no! I couldn’t have ridden 
him if he had given me thirty days 
written notice!” 


A tenderfoot fresh from England 
once made a trip up the trail with 
an outfit driving a herd of 
horses. He nagged the boss for per- 
mission to ride a bucking horse until 
the latter consented. Accommodating 
cowboys roped a pony, saddled, and 
blindfolded it. The tenderfoot mount- 
ed and said to the horse, 
Old Chap. I have ridden far worse 
horses than vou.” But the horse stood 
still, all humped up. The boss told 
the rider to hit the horse with his 
hat and this was done. Instantly, the 
horse and the Englishman’ went 
straight up in the air with heads to- 
ward the east but came to earth fac- 
ing the west. The Englishman hit the 
ground running. He yelled, “Oh, the 
bloomin’ rascal would not play fair. 
He made such peculiar movements, I 
lost my balance.” 

Plumb Locoed 

One morning a ranchman in Cole- 
man County saddled up his horse 
preparatory to riding his pasture. As 
he was tying the bottle of worm med- 
icine on the saddle, all hell broke 
loose when the bottle fell and struck 
the ground under the horse’s foreteet. 
The docile old horse went berserk. 
With ears back and teeth bared, he 
charged the ranchman who was sur- 
prising agility ducked into the saddle 
shed and slammed the door. The old 
horse stood on his hind feet and ham- 
mered at the door with his front feet. 
The ranchman, now thoroughly arous- 
ed, seized a scantling and slipped out 
a side door of the shed, determined 
to teach the locoed animal 
He eased up to the horse and struck 
him with the board. This apparently 
made bad matters worse for the ani- 
mal whirled and, with teeth snapping, 
made for the man. The ranchman 
again took shelter in the shed, with 
the fanning his shirttail. 

Just then the ranchman’s ten-year- 
old son came around the corner of the 
shed in time to see the last spurt of 
the race. He jumped up and down 
in excitement and shouted, “Don't 
let ‘im hurt you, pa! Don’t let ‘im 
hurt you!” 


Texas 


“Go away, 


a lesson. 


horse 


The crazed horse turned and made 
for the boy, who darted into the cut- 
ting chute and under the bottom 
board to safety. All the while he con- 
tinued to yell at the top of his voice, 
“Don’t let ‘im hurt vou, Pa!” 

The ranchman followed the horse 
into the chute, seized the cheek of 
the bridle and managed to get the 
saddle and bridle removed. Then he 
quickly moved away from the horse, 
remarking, “We've had about enuff 
rodeo fer one day. Les go an’ dig 
post holes fer awhile. I'd shoot that 
old hoss right between the eyes, if 
he was worth an’ lead 


itd take to kill ’ 
Old Roan 


George Adams, old-time Negro cow- 
boy and top-rider on the 7D spread 
on the Pecos, used to tell the story of 
an old strawberry roan outlaw. In- 
cidentally, the 7D horses were noted 
all over the west for their meanness, 
such being described in the old cow- 
boy song, “Zebra Dun.” According to 
George, the roan stallion was pretty 
as a picture but mean as the very 
“debbil.” George and another wad- 
die managed to rope the horse in a 
bend of the sinuous Pecos. Although 

(Continued on page 34) 
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3 YEAR IN AND YEAR OUT CONSTANT 
TESTING ON EXTERIOR EXPOSURE TO 


THE WEST TEXAS CLIMATE SHOWS THE 
VALUE OF HEAVY WHITE LEAD AND 
OIL PAINTS. 


Here we test our Famous West Texas Paints with leading 
national brands plus many special test formulations to 
determine their actual value in a dry climate. 


Jay-Kay 


for West Texas and severe climates. 


Visitors always welcome at our modern factory. Free assistance 
in selecting up-to-date color schemes for the home. 


Paints sold retail at our factory six 
days a week from 7:30 A. M. to 6:00 P. M. 


Mail Orders Promptly Filled 


is definitely a superior paint : 
Freight Prepaid on Reasonable Sized Orders. = 
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Jay-Kay Paint Manufacturing Co. 
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LUCIUS M. STEPHENS & CO. 


DEALER IN WOOL AND MOHAIR 
BONDED WAREHOUSES: LOMETA, TEXAS 
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3 CUBIC FOOT 


UTILITY MIXER 


Mixes CONCRETE, HOTBED 
SOIL, FERTILIZER, MORTAR 
SEED, ETC. 
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A new one-man machine that kly mixes 
a wide variety of materials. con- 
structed, accurately balanced and pressure 
lubricated, this all-purpose mixer is a real 
labor saver around the home, farm or = 
Up to 20 yards of mix per day by hand 

power; even more by motor or engine. Most 
good dealers vil neve them. 
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YES, you are invited 
to attend the 
7TH NATIONAL 


Show and Sale 


October 13 - 14 
Minot, 

North Dakota 
COLUMBIAS MAKE REMARKABLE PRODUCTION RECORD 
WOOL — LAMBS - MONEY 
All Entries Registered 
Entries Limited Ewes 200-250 Rams 25-40 
See and Buy the Nation’s Best 
“The All-American Breed” 


For Catalogs and Information Write. 
ULRIC M. GWYNN, JR., Sec’y-Mgr. 
Association of Commerce 
Minot, North Dakota 


The Miracle Household Insecticide 
NEW IMPROVED “BUG JUICE” 
QUICKLY ELIMINATES ROACHES, 

Red Ants, Sugar Ants, Flies, Mosquitoes, 
Silverfish and 100 other insects. 

Dozens of letters are received weekly from 

housewives all over the nation. Proves the 

high quality of 


“BUG - JUICE” 


containing Chlordane and other powerful 
ingredients. Safe for people and animals. 
Death to harmful insects. Useful on farms, 
in stores, etc. 
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the horse fought like a wildcat, they 
managed to choke him down and sad- 
dle him. George topped him off and 
thought he was going to ride him to 
a finish, but suddenly the horse bade 
fair to paw the milky way and then 
fell backward. The rider fell clear 
but was again in the saddle when old 
Roan got to his feet. The same thing 
happened repeatedly. The two cow- 
boys got tired of this and took the 
horse to a high bluff overlooking the 
Pecos. Here the other cowboy took 
his turn in the saddle but again the 
Roan fell backward. The rider slip- 
ped to safety but the outlaw went 
over the cliff and hit in water deep 
enough to make him swim. 

The riders scurried down the river 
bank and caught the horse. He kick- 
ed, pawed and tried to bite them. 
They put two lariats around his neck 
but he almost got away with George’s 
saddle. At length they choused him 
to the top of the bluff and again 
George’s companion mounted. The 
horse still had plenty of spunk and 
fight. Again he fell backward, almost 
pinning the rider this time. 

In disgust, the two punchers hazed 
the horse to a corral made of strong 
poles and at least seven feet high. 
They expected to give the horse an- 
other lesson the next morning but 
when they returned to the pen the 
Roan was missing. He had jumped the 
fence and gone back to the wild 
bunch. 

Several months later, George was 
among the 7D hands who rounded 
up a bunch of horses and drove them 
to Amarillo, selling them to Pan- 
handle ranchmen. Old Roan, prettier 
than ever, fat and glossy, long flow- 
ing mane and tail — was in the 
bunch. He acted as gentle as you 
please and did not give a_ particle 
of trouble when rounded up on the 
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range or anywhere along the trail. 
None of the hands oftered to ride 
him, however. 

The last time George saw Old 
Roan was in a strong corral in Ama- 
rillo. The magnificent animal stood 
proudly, head high and neck arched, 
gazing across the plains. George said 
that he still liked the Roan’s looks 
and felt a little sad at leaving him 
there in a strange country so far 
from his native Pecos range. Taking a 
last look at the horse, George decided 
however that Old Roan could take 
care of himself. As George rode away. 
he spoke to the old outlaw in fare- 
well, “Goodbye, Ole Hoss. Vil be 
lookin’ fer ye back down on the Pecos. 
They won't be bothered with ve very 
long up here.” 

And the new owners were not 
really bothered with Old Roan very 
long. George said that when he went 
to the Amarillo country on the next 
trail trip, he was somehow glad to 
hear that the old outlaw had jumped 
that corral fence in Amarillo, made 
for the open country and had soon 
collected a harem of wild mustangs. 
In that region where any moving ob- 
ject could be seen for immense dis- 
tances in any direction, no human 
could approach near to the wild 
stallion. 


“I think he’s a talent scout for a 
pants factory!” 
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Letters... 


COMPLIMENTS 
FROM MICHIGAN 


September 21, 1950 

KNOW of no way a sheepman 
could get more for one dollar than 
subscribing to the Sheep and Goat 
Raiser. Your paper comes to this of- 
fice and we thank you for it. As I 
read it regularly I would like to send 
you one dollar for a year’s subscrip- 
tion to Dale Shetterly of Lake Odes- 
sa, Michigan. 

Wishing you every success and 
should you be in Michigan would be 
pleased to have you visit us. 

C. A. WILLIAMS 

National Suffolk Sheep 
Association, 

Middleville, Michigan 


DELIVERED SHEEP 
TO FLORIDA 


September 8, 1950 
THE ADS for which I am enclosing 
my check brought inquiries from as 
far East as Florida and as far West 
as California. 

Larry Goehman and I just returned 
from Florida where we delivered 24 
registered does and one buck to Capt. 
George O. Kreidt of Miami, Florida, 
and upon my return found some in- 
quiries here from California. 

VICTOR F. MARSCHALL 
Harper, Texas 
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MORE POWER 
September 9, 1950 
SURELY DO not want to miss a sin- 
gle issue, for if you want to know 
what is going on in the sheep and 
goat world you can certainly find it 
in your publication. 
More power to you. 
L. T. HINES 
Krum, Texas 


SELLS MERINO RAMS 


September 29, 1950 
ENCLOSED FIND my check for 
$21.90 for advertising. 

We have had some nice rains lately 
which have put the range in good 
condition. We could still use some 
more though. 

I have sold all my New Zealand 
Merino rams and have had more or- 
ders for them than I could take care 
of. 

VAN C. BROWN 
Harper, Texas 


PEOPLE CRAZY? 


September 20, 1950 
WELL, THE country is in fine shape, 
but could use some rain. Will start 
sowing grain Monday. Have some 
sheep at Cen-Tex Fair in Temple and 
plan to go to Dallas. 

Of course the Delaine business was 
never better, and everything and any- 
thing that can walk is changing hands. 
Never saw people so crazy in my life, 
but maybe they are just plain intelli- 
gent. Who knows? 

CLYDE GLIMP 


Lometa, Texas 


ON THE BALL 


August 21, 1950 
CAN'T GET along without your nice 
magazine——have just been too busy 
to write before. We think your maga- 
zine is really on the ball. 
ISAAC R. HUNTER 
Dowagiac, Michigan 
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CURRY HAS GOOD YEAR 


S. E. CURRY ot Plainview, Texas, 
writes the magazine that he has sold 
and delivered 259 ram lambs; that 
he is sold out for the season. He has 
370 registered and purebred Suffolk 
ewes and will start lambing the mid- 
dle of October. He says prospects 
look promising for a good lamb crop. 
He plans to breed 200 odd ewe lambs 
in the spring, making him 700 Suffolk 
ewes to lamb in 1951. 

Mr. Curry reports a wonderful sea- 
son for his wheat; that about half 
of the wheat was planted September 
29 and that with about ten days of 
clear weather all the wheat should be 
planted. He said he believed that 
wheat planted around the first of Oc- 
tober would grow off and graze more 
quickly than lots of early wheat. 

He reports a lot of rain in his sec- 
tion this fall and declared that it had 
damaged the grade of the grain sor- 
ghum but not too bad if they should 
have about two weeks of 
weather. 

Mr. Curry reported that forty to 
fifty per cent Ps the wheat was plant- 
ed in Hale, Castro, Deaf Smith and 
Swisher Counties and that with ten 
days of clear weather it would all be 
planted. 


clear 


DOPE SHEET 


September 11, 
I GLORY in all the articles written 
that come under the heading of the 
Dope Sheep on pages 46 and 47. 
(September). I think the richest article 
is the one SAD. 

Come again and hit them hard. We 
need more men that will fearlessly 
write and tell the truth. 

E. B. KOTHMANN 
Mason, Texas 


MONTANA SHEEPMEN 
HAVE THEIR TROUBLES 


September 13, 1950 

YOUR WONDERFUL magazine 
came to me today through the mail. 
I enjoy reading every line——a won- 
dertul and helpful sheep magazine. 
We had our first big snow today. 
There has been near a foot since day 
this morning. It is still falling and 
everything is covered with snow up 
in this high altitude. I have put some 
14 tons of hay up, and most all my 
oats are still in shocks out in this 
snow. I drove out to ranch since 
noon and the snow is up to the axle 
on the car and soft mud with it. Oh, 
well, why grumble——our seasons are 
short in Montana. Been quite warm 
here until a few days ago. We had 
several big white frosts and then this 
snow, but it will go away. 

We will have our short fall and 
a long winter. I will have a few fall 
lambs beginning September 27 up to 
October 16: ewes that did not lamb 
last spring. I had 12 last fall and 
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raised 
100 Ibs. 

We have had a terrible scourge ot 
Montana. 
ate all my young oats te 


nice 
or better 


grasshoppers this vear ir 
hey 
and everything else green and tender. 
Millions of them are on my rar 
under the don't 
have grasshoppers to plague vou 
lown there like Montana. We also 
have lots of jack rabbits to help 
destroy what the grasshoppers didn’t 
eat. I shot 
thousands of gophers. tox 


a stem 


snow. Mavbe vou 


around mv oats 

picked 
up 9 covotes in my field that I had 
this 


shotgun 


have to de 
vear to survive. I use a rifle 
and poison and I come out 
even at the end of the 


like all ranchers. 


poisoned. | every 


about 
vear. I live 


Work hard to sm 


lambs that will go 
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pay my bills and 
Life is hard with us up here. 
I could visit your 


vive and honor 
taxes. 
I wish fairs and 
livestock that you ex- 
hibit down there. I read 
top of the world up here 
all of it. Mavbe more next time. 

J. A. (Daniel) BOONE 

2505 Yale Avenue 

Butte, Montana 

Beal Pumphrey of the Union Stock 

Yards, San Antonio, writes that ef- 
ective October 2 the cattle and calf 
daily market will open at 9 o'clock 
or an hour later than during summer 
This will time 
during daylight hours for the B.A.I 
and brand inspectors to inspect the 
cattle before the market opens. 


see vour hice 
ibout it on 


and enjoy 


months. give more 
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FEED oven > 


47'S IN THE BAG’ 


a Market! 


TION AT 


George Foster Rust 


Dial 4145 


Competition Makes 


COMPARE THE ACTIVE BIDDING AND 
THE NUMBER OF BUYERS WITH ANY 
OTHER MARKET IN THE SOUTHWEST 
AND YOU'LL FIND THE TOP COMPETI- 


Producers 


SALE TIME 
TUESDAY - Starting at 11 A. M.—SHEEP 
FRIDAY - Starting at 9 A. M—CATTLE 


Producers Livestock 
Auction Company 


On Ballinger Highway 


Arthur Broome 


San Angelo, Texas 
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TEXAS 


Livestock Marketing 


Complete, Nationwide 
Marketing Service 


TEXAS & PRODUCERS 
Livestock 
Kenses Association 


MAINTAIN YOUR ASSOCIATION — SUPPORT PROMOTION 


We Buy 


S AINTE and 
ohair 
Consignment 


Solicited! 
BEVIE DeMOVILLE, Owner-Mgr. 


701 Rust St. Phone 3320 \t 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


SHEEP LOSSES 


from Fringed Tapeworm 


Can Be Prevented 


ASK YOUR 
VETERINARIAN 
about the unusually effective drug 


TENIATOL* 


for use in the control of the 
fringed tapeworm. It has cut 
liver-condemnations, which 
sometimes run as high as 
85%, to as little as 6%. 
Teniatol is available only through 
Graduate Veterinarians 
This message sponsofed by PITMAN-MOORE CO., 
Division of Allied Laboratories, Inc., Indianapolis 
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SHEEP & Goat RaIsER 


Analyzing Livestock 


And Meat Situation 


CONTINUED replacement buying all 
over the country remains the talk 
of the trade in all livestock circles. 
Probably of secondary interest is the 
move recently made by choice to 
prime steers, top having edged to 
$33.75 for 1,300 to 1,500 pound av- 
erage. Light yearlings have reached 
and passed $33.00. Best fed heifers 
are selling around $31.75, these cre- 
ating less comment, however, than the 
plainness of little grassy killer heifers 
selling under $24.00. 

Inasmuch as no one had expected 
much endurance in the recent hog 
market when top went to $25.50, 
there has been little concern in a 
$3.00 to $4.00 break. But the fall 
has not been only pretty fast, but con- 
tinuous and severe and now sentiment 
is that for a while at least, top prices 
may have been pretty well stabilized 
around $22.00. In the ovine world 
mounting killer prices in recent 
weeks are evidently over for awhile. 
There is much less surety about feed- 
er lamb values, however. Thin lambs 
broke at Denver as mid-September 
approached but other intermountain 
markets, and the river held steady, 
so it was hard to tell whether the re- 
action at Denver meant anything 
permanent or was just one of those 
things — maybe a breathing spell 
presaging even higher prices. Stand- 
out fat western lambs are hardly 
quotable above $28.50 but this price 
won't buy good hardy feeders any- 
where up north. In fact, light New 
Mexicos have been held at the price. 
They may have been sold pretty 
close to this figure. 


The urge behind choice to prime 
steers is comparative scarcity on one 
hand and increased demand on the 
other. Fat cattle still predominate but 
the proportion of high-good and 
choice offerings, comprising a deluge 
all summer, has abated. So now east- 
em shippers are riding fast, and 
large and small packers are follow- 
ing to the extent that many more 
grain fed steers and yearlings are 
bringing $32.00 upward. 

With westerns scarce, practically 
everything reflecting feeder merit hav- 
ing been sold outright or contracted 
out west, there is still a very reliable 
market on middle and lower grade 
slaughter steers, heifers and cows. 
Westerns, neither steers nor heifers 
have been arriving in numbers at Chi- 
cago or the river. Because they hardly 
care to be eaten up by increased in- 
come taxes many ranchers out west 
are selling steers but holding heifers. 
Accordingly, all female replacement 
cattle are bringing long prices, young 
Montana cows and heiferettes at Chi- 
cago going out at $24.50. Plenty of 
older cows are bringing $22.00 down 
and heifer calves, if choice, are way 
up around $30.00. Of course, out- 
standing steer calves have sold as 


By Sheep and Goat Raiser Chicago Bureau 


high as $38.00 at Denver. For a long 
pull, however, this probably doesn’t 
mean as much as several hundred 
heifer calves in the Northern Low 
Plains of the Southwest at $30.00, 
or recently delivered whiteface cows 
and calves in the Rio Grande Plains 
at $197.50. 

Not only thin cattle but feeder 
lambs, ewe lambs and older breeding 
sheep have become surprisingly 
scarce in first hands. Plenty of west- 
ern lambs have gone back at $28.75 
to $29.00. Up to $29.25 has not been 
uncommon and 55 pounders have 
brought $30.00 at the river. With 
little left in first hands up north, buy- 
ers are scouring the Southwest where 
other buyers have usually been there 
first. This tends to raise asking prices 
every day. Wool buyers are even 
more competitive, record world prices 
having led to broad contracting from 
Texas to California. Naturally pelt 
values have been measurably increas- 
ed, and the war-inspired upsurge in 
wool being counted on to take much 
of the inflation out of apparently 
long prices paid this season for feeder 
lambs. 

Surely this has helped Texas bred 
No. One and No. Two skin corn belt 
fed yearlings show a profit in bring- 
ing $24.50 to $25.50 at Chicago this 
season. Similar yearlings, put in too 
high, lost money last year. World 
wool prices are likewise at least one 
of the incentives in the widest move- 
ment of breeding ewes and ewe 
lambs in years. The cornbelt as well 
as many other sections of the coun- 
try are taking back otherwise suitable 
ewes almost regardless of mouth con- 
ditions. Buyers in early September 
were trying to contract wool from 
owners they knew at 65 to 85 cents, 
with indications that 250,000 fleeces 
had been signed. There is more talk 
about “dollar” wool than any time 
in recent history which along with 
relatively high dressed lamb prices in 


“He got a last-minute reprieve!” 
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bis consuming centers and the practi- 
cal surety of record employment for 
months to come, explain why many 
who had quit the game are getting 
back into sheep and others who had 
whittled down are trying to expand. 

But whether consumers will eat 
enough lamb, including heavy cuts 
and carcasses, at prices high enough 
which when added to record wool 
prices, to make winter feeding profit- 
table, is not causing nearly as much 
concern as surrounds winter cattle 
operations, with feeders averaging 
$27.00 to $33.00, with little below 
$25.00, yet a good many light year- 
lings and calves well above $33.00. 
It's a beef country, however, and 
even though winter hogs recently 
loom a little heavier than last vear, 
it is felt that the biggest work army 
in history will be in there buying. 
Hence buyers still want thin cattle, 
the practical certainty of lots of soft 
corn in Illinois and Iowa having re- 
cently stimulated demand from winter 
finishers who normally wait for a fall 
break. Naturally, pork still wholesal- 
ing to 60 cents, will cheapen to com- 
pete during the winter with beef, all 
grades of which remain high, but few 
believe either hogs or pork will fall 
as low as last year. 

Thus instead of a Chicago low last 
winter of $16.00 many predict the bot- 
tom this year at $18.00, certainly 
not under $17.00, with better than 
$20.00 hogs in vogue for several 
months to come. By mid-September 
the Red Army in Korea was falling 
apart, but military expansion prom- 


WORLD SHEEP NUMBERS 
AND WOOL PRODUCTION 


IT IS difficult to obtain an accurate 
indication of world sheep population 
during the war years as no official 
census was taken for many countries. 
It appears, however, that the rising 
trend in world sheep numbers, which 
began in 1935-36 was maintained 
until 1940-41. 

In any case, in the year for which 
latest figures are available, 1945-46, 
the world sheep population was 747,- 
000,000. At this time Australia had 
96,000,000. Russia had 72,000,000. 

Argentina with 56,000,000 was 
third in importance, followed by In- 
dia, 48 million, U. S. A., 44 million, 
South Africa, 35 million and New 
Zealand, 33 million. 

On world wool production the Com- 
mittee compiled these figures: 

Of a world total production of 
3,273 million pounds in 1945-46, Aus- 
tralia contributed 933 million pounds, 
Russia, with only 24 million less 
sheep than Australia, however, pro- 
duced only 220 million pounds of 
wool. 

The Argentine produced 467 mil- 
lion pounds; U. S. A., 378 million 
pounds; New Zealand, 363 million 
pounds; and South Africa, 210 million 
pounds. 

In the year 1946, Australia ex- 
ported 1,100 million pounds of raw 
wool; the Argentine, 455 million 
pounds; South Africa, 474 million 
pounds; and New Zealand, 364 mil- 
lion pounds. Normally, Australia, New 
Zealand and South Africa accounted 
for 90 per cent of the total world 
wool exported. 

— Industrial Fibres. 


ises to go on at home, in Asia and in 
Europe even if China and Russia 
fail to make a move. Hence inflation- 
ary influences are at work, some part 
of which are naturally due livestock 
without confusing federal price con- 
trol. Top steers at $35.00, at least 
$20.00 winter hogs and winter fed 
lambs at or not so far below $28.00— 
some expect $30.00 — would certainly 
be no higher, comparatively, than 
other food items or industrial prod- 
ucts. 
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REGISTERED ANGORA GOATS 
FINE HAIRED QUALITY ANIMALS 


=: JOE B. ROSS, Sonora, Texas 


MAINTAIN YOUR ASSOCIATION — SUPPORT PROMOTION 


To Get Heavier Wool Try © 
FEED 


MINERAL 


Sheep produce more wool— sooner—when they get the proper 
amounts of calcium and phosphorus. 

That’s why Cudahy’s All Purpose Mineral Feed contains over 
50° steamed bone meal by volume! It’s rich in those two minerals' 


Also Cudahy’s offers you: 


The other essential minerals—for strong, healthy lambs... faster 


gains... heavier wool. 


Stabilized iodine—guarded against oxidization on exposure 


to air. 


Wind-and-weather resistant Blox, yet “‘soft’’ enough so all your 
flock can satisfy their mineral hunger. 

Low cost—usually less than ordinary mineral feed --—because 
Cudahy produces its own steamed bone meal. 

So start using it now—for higher profits! 


ALL PURPOSE 
MINERAL FEED 


Contains over 
‘STEAMED BONE MEAL 
“by Volume . 
WITH STABILIZED 1ODINE_ 


THE CUDAHY PACKING CO. 


User Says It’s Unequalled for Keeping 
His Sheep in Tiptop Condition 
‘d have been using your ‘All Purpose’ for many 
years, and have found it unequalled for keeping the 
various types of purebred livestock (cattle, sheep, 
on my farms in tiptop condition.” 
—MINOR C. KELLY, Lovisiana, Mo. 


SAVE MONEY ON MINERAL FEED! 
Buy Cudahy’s from Your 
Local Dealer! 


You can save as much as $i0 to $25 per ton 
when you buy from your local Cudahy dealer. 
COMPARE price and quality before you buy, 
YOU'LL.SAVE MONEY! 


Keep Cudahy’s All Purpose Mineral Feed 
Blox always availoble—on the ronge...in 
the lambing quorters...on the home ranch 
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|.” 
MINERAL FEED 


CHICAGO + KANSAS CITY + SALT LAKE CITY +» OMAHA © SIOUX CITY + ST. PAUL 
DENVER + WICHITA + LOS ANGELES + ALBANY, GA. » PHOENIX * EAST CHICAGO, IND. 


LET US SUPPLY YOUR CUDAHY’S MINERAL 


TAYLOR BROKERAGE CO. 


SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 
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PREDATOR CONTROL IS A BIG 
PROBLEM TO TEXAS RANCHMEN 


PREDATORY animal control is a big 
problem in Texas and its size is indi- 
cated by the annual report on the 
predatory control operations of the 
U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service. The 
report reveals that 30,395 predatory 


animals were taken during the con- 
trol year 1949-50 by their hunters. 

During the past year, predatory 
animal control work was carried on in 
106 counties in the state by an aver- 
age force of 130 hunters. In addi- 
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one pound lots or more. 
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P.O. BOX 527 


Pilca Butta and Harding Grass are proving successful in 
areas down to 18 inches annual rainfall. Kentucky 31 Fescue 
is excellent where rainfall is 30 inches or more. 


Send postal card today for 3 illustrated pamphlets, also, 
price list on about 25 other grasses and clovers delivered in 


Douglass King Co. 


Pasture Grass Specialists 


SAN ANTONIO 6, TEXAS 


for Pasture Profits... 


We Recommend: 


* PILCA BUTTA 


(Dry Land Alfalfa) 


* HARDING GRASS 


A Hardy Winter Perennial 


* KENTUCKY 31 FESCUE 


Perennial Bunch Grass 


tion to this work, a few ranchers em- 
ployed their own hunters, and game 
associations and county governments 
paid bounties for trapping the ani- 
mals. 

Of the 30,395 animals taken last 
year, 27,176 were coyotes. An im- 
portant part of this catch included a 
total of 1,105 coyote pups which 
were taken from dens, mostly in the 
Lubbock area. A new record was 
set in taking a total of 2,829 bobcats 
in Texas last year. Since very few 
bobcats are caught accidentally while 
trapping coyotes, the number taken 
was primarily the result of a special 
effort toward bobcat control with 
steel traps. 

Widespread control action in wolf 
country resulted in a total of 356 red 
wolves being taken last year, an in- 
crease of 50 percent over the number 
taken in 1948-49. Although no spe- 
cific full-time projects are directed 
toward mountain lion control, 18 of 
these animals were caught by the 
hunters in addition to their other 
predator control activities. 

R. E. Callender, wildlife conserva- 
tion specialist of the Texas A. & M. 
College Extension Service, reports 
that county agricultural agents esti- 
mate the damage from loss of live- 
stock and poultry by predators to be 
more than $1,000,000 annually. 

Examples of the damage caused by 
predators are given in reports from 
federal field assistants and govern- 
ment hunters. Field assistant Darwin 
Ivy of Marfa reports that from June 
10 to June 22, a female coyote is 
known to have killed a total of 12 
sheep on the Frank Newman Ranch, 
located 15 miles southeast of Marfa 
in Presidio County. 

In May, Hunter Jim Shely was sent 
to the Briscoe Ranch in the northern 
part of Uvalde County, to catch a 
coyote which was killing lambs and 
kids. About 70 lambs and kids were 
reported killed by this one coyote on 
the Briscoe and Joe Roberts ranches. 
Shely took the coyote in a few days. 

An incident is reported by Hunter 
Teodoro Perez in which a coyote had 
been destroying watermelons. In one 


every time. 


must” fer hearty herds 


Export Office: 


JENSEN— 
WHERE WATER IS 
A “DOUBLE-MUST” 


We're middle-aged when we start shedding hair, 
teeth — and illusions! 


One illusion a smart rancher sheds early in life concerns water for his cattle 
He’‘s learned (sometimes the hard way) that sweet, clean water is a ‘’double- 
That's one reason he picks a Jensen Pump Jack 


Also, he knows a Jensen is easy to buy; that it'll lift water at the turn of a 
switch from any good 100 ft. well fer ‘bout 7c a day. 


That's part of the story—let us tell you the rest; address a card or letter to 
1008 Fourteenth St., Coffeyville, Kansas—right now! 


JENSEN BROTHERS MFG. CO. 
Coffeyville, Kansas, U. S. A. 


50 Church Street, New York City. 


SHEEP & Goat RAISER 


night, this coyote bit into six water- 
melons which were just —pinking. 
Since these melons average 30 pounds 
each and were worth five cents a 
pound, this was a loss of $9.00 in a 
single night. 

According to J. E. Poore, assistant 
leader for the Texas Predatory Ani- 
mal Control District, Texas A. & M. 
College, predatory animal control 
work is conducted on a cooperative 
basis, a portion of the cost being paid 
from federal funds appropriated for 
this purpose and a portion being paid 
by the local cooperator, which con- 
sists of an individual, a group of in- 
dividuals, or counties. Hunters are 
employed on a monthly salary basis. 
Poore suggests that stockmen who 
need this service write to C. R. Lan- 
don, Box 1941, San Antonio, Texas. 


RANGE MANAGEMENT 
SOCIETY TO MEET 


IN SAN ANGELO 
THE TEXAS section of the American 
Society of Range Management, an 
organization composed of technical 
men interested in various phases of 
range management, ranchmen and 
others interested in promoting and 
protecting the welfare of range land, 
has scheduled its annual meeting in 
San Angelo December 8 and 9. The 
headquarters for the meeting will be 
the Cactus Hotel and a dinner for 
the membership is scheduled for the 
night of the 8th. 

The general meeting on December 
8 will feature some outstanding na- 
tional authorities who will discuss 
range management problems. A gen- 
eral panel discussion of various angles 
of range management will be carried 
on December 9. The meeting will be 
open to all ranchmen interested and 
an attendance of several hundred is 
anticipated. 


AUSTRALIA IMPOSES 


TAX ON WOOL EXPORTS 


AN EXPORT tax on wool was im- 
posed in principle by the Australian 
cabinet on September 14. 

This is in addition to the contem- 
plated 7% per cent levy intended for 
use in setting up a truse fund to sup- 
port wool prices at set minimums. 

An export tax of 20 per cent would 
produce revenue of between 80 and 
100 million Australian pounds. 

The Australian wool growing  in- 
dustry went on record as opposing a 
suggestion by the vice-chancellor of 
the National University at Canberra, 
Sir Douglas Copland, that a 33% per 
cent tax be imposed on wool proceed. 
The industry complains that wool 
growers would be singled out and 
would require no contributions from 
other sections of the community. 


N. R. (Shorty) Taylor leased 4'2 
sections of land from Fry Bros. and 
Ora of Mertzon. Part of the lease 
was $1 per acre and the rest 75c. 

Taylor has worked for Clifton 
Brooks for the past 9 years and has 
1,000 acres leased from him. 

To stock the country Taylor re- 
cently bought 450 ewes at $16 to 
$21 a head. 
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Foxtail Johnson Objects 


Americans read pages and pages 
about what happens in Korea but 
can't make head or tail of it. Just like 
Washington. 

See by the papers that city folks 
has started to clean out their bomb 
shelters. They ain't got half as much 
to fear from bombs as from the bot- 
tled goods they've been storin’ there 
since 1945. 

For years the American people have 
been electin’ watchdogs to guard the 
treasury. Maybe they oughta elect 
one with hydrophoby. 


Mrs. Ringtail Skump says she didn't 
get no pleasure whatever out of her 
long sick spell. She never was clost 
enough to death’s door but what Ring- 
tail expected her to work as usual. 

Truth is a crippled turtle. False- 
hood is a hopped-up jackrabbit. 

° ° 

This is a lonesome world for me. 
Mighty few of my intellectual equals 
on Squawberry Flat, and none at all 
in other parts. 


For $50 the guvverment'll sell vou 
a pound of uranium, the stuff they 
make A-bombs with. But here on 
Squawberry Flat $50 would cause a 
bigger explosion than a whole ton 
of uranium. 
° 
Snag Posey says he wasted half his 
life fightin’ Bermuda grass. Then he 
decided to run the whole farm as a 
Bermuda pasture, and every sprig of 
the stuff died. 
° 
Naw, I don’t know everything. I 
was plumb stumped when my grand- 
son asked why a man as smart as me 
had never been president. 


If he’s rich he’s a criminal. How 
the samhill could he be rich if he 
wasn't dodgin’ his income tax? 

The guvverment says this country 
has 83 per cent more whisky on hand 
than at the start of World War II. 
This would be comfortin’ news if we 
didn’t have 183 per cent more con- 
sumers with 883 per cent more capa- 
city. 

Dunno what the restrants mean by 
southern fried chicken. Northern fried 
chicken now, it could be Plymouth 
Rock, Rhode Island, or New Hamp- 
shire. 

° 

This fight for local opshun sure 
puzzles me. We already got the op- 
shun of drinkin’ squawberry cordial or 
some sissy toilet water like tekeela. 

I can’t cee that this year’s bathin’ 
suits is any skimpier’n last vear’s. 
Fact is, I can’t see this year’s bathin’ 
suits. 

° 

It takes only two nickels to make 
a dime but a dozen of ‘em won't 
buy what a dime oughta. 

° 

The road to hell won't wear out 

like our county highways. That ain't 


on account of slack traffic but be- 
cause it's kept so well paved. 

The Squawberry Flat Coonskin Cap 
Mig. Co. wired Congress a vigorous 
protest against taxin’ corporations 4] 
per cent of their net income over 
$475,000. After payin’ for the wire 
the Coonskin Cap Co. won't have no 
net income this vear. 


ESPECIALLY FOR YOU 
WOOL - MOHAIR GROWERS 


A Year ‘Round Buying Service 
NORTH — CENTRAL — EAST — TEXAS 


MILLER WOOL & MOHAIR C0. 


DALLAS VALLEY MILLS 
Phone C-8900 Phone 24 


801 McKinney Ave. First Street 


MoorMan?’s is “tailored” 
to fit YOUR feeding needs... 


Minerals for Range Sheep packaged 


in 5 3 convenient forms... 


No matter what your particular feed- 
ing practice is, you'll finda MoorMan 
Sheep Minerals that just fits it. 

. BLOCKS—handy-to-handle 50-Ib. 


size. 


BLOCKETTES—casy-to-place 5-Ib. 


size. 


. GRANULAR—that “stays-put”’ in 
wind and rain—in 50-Ib. bags for 
easy handling. 


The ingredients in each form are the 


that it supplies 7 ewes with a// the 
minerals a need for less than 1 
cent a day. 

Your MoorMan Man will be glad 
to help you pick the mineral form 
that will best suit your own feeding 
method. If a MoorMan Man does 
not call on you regularly, write or 
wire Moorman Mfg. Co., Dept. LI-10 
Quincy. Il. 


SPECIAL MINERALS ARE AVAIL- 


same—13 balanced minerals accu- 
rately proportioned with each min- 
eral range sheep are known to need. 
1 cent a Day for 7 Ewes 

You'll find MoorMan’s Minerals for 
Range Sheep so well balanced—so 
complete, including even the trace 
minerals, and so highly concentrated 


ABLE FOR ALKALI AREAS—fort- 
ified with vegetable protein for 
added paloatability—contains less 
salt. Made especially for alkali 
creas where abundance of salt or 
alkali in water and grass kill desire 
for other essential minerals. 


MoorMans 


(Since 1885) 


MAKERS OF PROTEIN AND MINERAL CONCENTRATES FARMERS AND 
RANCHERS NEED, BUT CANNOT RAISE OR PROCESS ON FARM OR RANCH 
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TEXAS SHEEP AND LAMB PRICES 
SEOW CONSISTENT GAIN 


SHEEP AND lamb prices went up 
at Texas stockyards during the first 
half of September due to good de- 
mand and smaller supplies, reports 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture’s 
Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration. 

One of the principal developments 
at San Antonio and Fort Worth this 
month was the centering of demand 
on replacement stock, both feeder 
lambs and breeding ewes. At many 
sessions, the bulk of slaughter offer- 
ings went on stocker and feeder ac- 


counts at higher prices than those on 
the slaughter market. 

Receipts of sheep and lambs in 
Texas continued to decline. Only 
about 10,000 head were yarded at 
Fort Worth by September 18, while 
some 4,300 moved through San An- 
tonio. Compared to the same period 
in August, total receipts at the two 
Texas yards fell about 11,000 head 
lower 

Three important factors were be- 
hind reduction in supplies. First, mar- 
ketings are seasonally low. Second- 


You Are Always 
Welcome! 


Visit our store and make 
it a place of rest. . . use 
our phones. . . park your 
car at any nearby park- 
ing place . . . present the 
parking ticket for our 
O.K., without cost to you. 


KING 


Furniture Co. 
205-207 W. Commerce 
San Antonio, Texas 


Please Mention This Magazine— 
When Answering Advertisements 


~GANANTONIO 


TEXAS SHEEP AND GOAT 
RAISERS’ HEADQUARTERS 
Famous for its pleasant accom- 
modations and friendly service, 


The Gunter is truly 
the center of every- 
thing in San Antonio 


LONE STAR HAIR 


406 Brady Building 


WE BUY HIDES and SKINS 
SPECIALIZING MORE IN 
SHEEP SKINS and GOAT SKINS 


BRING ALL YOUR SKINS AND HIDES TO US. 
WIRE — WRITE — OR CALL 


GOAT AND SHEEP SKIN PROCESSORS 
San Antonio, Texas 


& WOOL CO., Inc. 


Garfield 4612 . 


CONSIGN YOUR SHIPMENTS TO 


A LIVE SELLING 


% WITH YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 


% COMPLETE SALES FORCE AND FACILITIES 
% ALERT TO YOUR BEST INTERESTS 


LIVESTOCK COMMISSION CO. 


EXCHANGE BUILDING - UNION STOCK YARDS - 
ARTHUR DUNBAR IN CHARGE OF SHEEP AND GOAT SALES 


HOME PHONE: 


ORGANIZATION 


TELEPHONES: 
FANNIN 5367 
CATHEDRAL 6331 
LONG DIST. 408 


SAN ANTONIO 6, TEXAS 


SHEEP & GoaT RAISER 


SAN ANTONIO 


KENWOOD 0646 


ly, there has been a general decline 
in the country’s sheep population. 
And lastly, contracting of feeder 
lambs on the range has increased. In 
fact, feeder shipments from terminal 
markets have been much smaller since 
many feedlots received lambs direct 
from range areas. 

Feeder lambs and breeding ewes 
posted the sharpest price gain at San 
Antonio and Ft. Worth this month. 
With demand exceptionally good, 
supplies often fell short of filling all 
orders. In many lambs and 
ewes brought in for slaughter were 
taken on stocker and feeder accounts 
and moved back to the country. 


cases, 


Compared to the close of August 
trade, feeding lambs were about 
$1.50 to $2.50 higher at Ft. Worth 
and around $1 higher at San An- 
tonio. On September 18th, feeder 
lambs changed hands at $25.50 to 
$27 per 100 pounds at Fort Worth 
while San Antonio paid $24 to $26. 

Breeding ewes averaged about $1 
higher at San Antonio by mid-Sept. 
ember as most offerings cleared at 
$14 to $17. Breeding ewes were very 
scarce at Fort Worth most of the 
month. 

Sheep and lamb prices in the 
slaughter division at both of the Texas 
yards rXanged from steady ot $1 
higher. Spring lambs took the full ad- 
vance at San Antonio and Fort Worth. 
However, some deals were only 75c 
higher at Fort Worth while other 
sales looked $1.50 higher. By the 
18th of September, medium and good 
spring lambs spread from $27.50 to 
$27.75 at Fort Worth and from 
$24.50 to $16 at San Antonio. Only 
a few of these offerings were in the 
wool. 

Fort Worth priced shorn slaughter 
lambs of medium and good grade at 
$25.50 but not many were offered 
at San Antonio. 

Medium and good yearlings were 
about unchanged for the month of 
September at Fort Worth and San 
Antonio. However, common grades 
looked $1 higher at $18 in San An- 
tonio. Medium and good lots moved 
in a narrow range of $20 to $22 at 
San Antonio, while Fort Worth took 
offerings with No. 2 pelts at $21. 

Aged wethers scored a $1 advance 
at San Antonio but showed no change 
since the last of August at Fort 
Worth. Medium and good wethers 
crossed the scales at $14 to $15.75 
in San Antonio and at $15 to $15.50 
in Fort Worth. 

Advance in ewes at Fort Worth 
range from 50c on culls to as much 
as $1.50 on good grades. Cull ewes 
also gained 50c at San Antonio but 
higher grades held steady. Cull to 
medium slaughter ewes turned at $12 
to $14.50 at Fort Worth and at 
$10.50 to $13.50 at San Antonio. By 
mid-month, good offerings drew 
$14.50 at San Antonio and $15 at 
Fort Worth. 

Rise in live animal markets at Texas 
yards generally paralleled a $1 to $2 
advance in wholesale dressed lamb 


and mutton at Chicago and at New 
York. 

Prices for mature goats also ad- 
vanced at San Antonio but kid goats 
went down slightly. Although the fall 
shearing season for Angora 
neared a receipts increased. 
Some 9,000 goats were counted by 
September 15, compared with over 
6.000 in the same period of August. 


goats 


close, 


Cull Angora and Spanish type 
goats advanced $1 per L00 pounds to 
sell at $10.50 to $11. Common and 
medium grades brought $11.25 to 
$12, or 50c to 75c higher than the 
close in August. 

By mid-September, price range on 
kid goats stood at $3 to $7 per head. 
However, most sales returned $5.50 
to $6.25 each. 

Hog prices in Texas on September 
18 were sharply lower than at the 
end of the previous month. Butcher 
hogs were from $1.75 to $2.25 per 
100 pounds lower at Fort Worth and 
San Antonio. Sows and pigs fell as 
much as $4 at Fort Worth but were 
only $1 to $2 off at San Antonio. Hog 
trends at Texas yards followed the 
sharp decline in wholesale dressed 
pork at Chicago and New York. 

In the cattle division at Fort Worth 
and San Antonio, prices averaged 
steady to $1 higher for the most part. 
Some stocker cows were up $2 at 
Fort Worth while stocker yearlings 
advanced that much at San Antonio. 
A similar $1 to $2 rise marked trad- 
ing in wholesale dressed beef, veal 
and lamb prices. 


W. B. Payne of Abilene recent- 
ly sold an eighteen section ranch near 
Capitan, New Mexico. The purchas- 
ers were not named and the price 
was said to be around $13 an acre. 


Herman Allen of San Angelo was 
reported early in September to have 
purchased from Jack Williams of 
Paint Rock and Floyd McMullan of 
Big Lake around 300 solid-mouth and 
spreader ewes off the O. L. Sims 
Ranch at Paint Rock at a reported 
price of $17 for the solid-mouths and 
$14.50 for the spreaders. 


“I've wanted to run one of these 
things ever since I became president!” 
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EAR TAGS 


CONSERVATIVE RANCHMAN IN GOOD 
CONDITION DECLARES BANKER 


E. B. CARRUTH, JR., Vice-President, 
Chas. Schreiner Bank, Kerrville, who 
represents the Texas Bankers Associa- 
tion as one of Kerr County’s main 
bankers, declares that the banks are 
doing by far the major part of agri- 
cultural financing and are, therefore, 
fulfilling their responsibility to this 
basic industry. 

Mr. Carruth stated that Texas ag 
riculturists borrowed less from banks 
during 1949 than during 1948, which 
is a good indication that Texas farms 
and ranches are in better condition 
and that the farmers and ranchmen 
are prepared to meet any emergency 
that may lie ahead. 

In reporting on the ninth national 
survey of agricultural lending made 
by the Agricultural Commission of 
the American Bankers Association, 
Mr. Carruth pointed out that there 
was a decline in the number of new 
loans and in the total amount borrow- 
ed from all banks by Texas ranchmen 
and farmers in 1949. He stated that 
this decline is healthy because of the 
present uncertainties and the drop in 
agricultural income. “It shows that 
farmers and stockmen are wisely 
avoiding excessive debt and are hold- 
ing on to their reserves to meet any 
possible emergency and some are 
even taking steps to get the necessary 
ranch help,” Mr. Carruth said. 

“In 1949, the last full year of oper- 
ation, the 827 Texas banks serving 
agricultural communities loaned 
$414,779,000 to 251,436 farmers and 
ranchmen to meet all types of finan- 
cial needs. This is a decline from the 
261,024 agricultural loans, totaling 
$476,924,000 made by banks during 
1948. Of the total amount loaned 
last year, $397,833,000 was borrowed 
by 245,580 farmers and ranchmen to 
finance production and operational 
requirements. Of these loans, only 
$175,190,000 were outstanding on 
January 1, 1950. 

“During the vear, there were 5,856 
farmers and stockmen, representing 
only 1.5 per cent of all those in the 
state, who made real estate loans in 
an aggregate amount of $16,946,000. 
The prosperity of the state’s agricul- 
ture is shown by the fact that only 
$26,565,000 in real estate lvans was 
outstanding at the beginning of this 
vear. 

“The total of all bank-held farm 
and ranch debts in Texas on Jan. 1 
1950, was $201,755,000.” 

Mr. Carruth noted that the aver- 
age loan for production purposes was 
only $1,620, and the average loan 
made on farm real estate was only 
$2,894. He stated that one of the 
brightest aspects of the present agri- 
cultural debt situation is the small 
size of the average loan, indicating 
the service that banks are rendering 
to the owners of small ranches and 
farms. 


“With the pent-up demand tor 
equipment caused by World War I 
apparently larger and 
larger percentage of agricultural bor 
rowings have 


satisfied, a 


been going into other 
long range improvements. These im 
along with the 


Fexas to practice 


provements, 
trend in 
conservation 


growl 
modern 
and land management 
will assure the importance of the state 
agricultural picture for years 
to come. 

“With high wool, mohair 
cattle prices, and with excellent rang: 
conditions for this time of year,” Mr. 
Carruth said, 
men are on a very sound basis, par 
ticularly since they are putting aside 
funds to meet ever-rising taxes and 
future A sharp drop in 
prices, should it come, will not find 
them as unprepared as in 1920-1921, 
for instance.” 


in the 


lamb inl 


“the conservative ranch- 


expenses. 
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Walton Kothmann, Menard was re- 
ported about the middle of September 
to have purchased 1,200 Rambouillet- 
Corriedale crossbred lambs from 
George Grandstaff, Menard; 350 mix- 
ed lambs from Fritz Wilhelm and 250 
mixed lambs from R. H. Kidd, pay- 
ing a reported 26 cents and over for 
the lambs. 


Sol Kelly of Sonora was the top 
buyer at the H. E. McCulloch Aber- 
deen-Angus dispersion sale in San An- 
gelo, September 6. Mr. Kelly paid a 
total of $24,335 for 38 head. He paid 
$2.725 for the top herd bull, Prince 
20th of Eassar. One hundred head 
sold at the sale for an average of 
$513.60 a head. 


Russell Hays, San Angelo, purchas- 
ed about the middle of September 
around 6,000 Rambouillet mutton 
lambs from Alvin Neal and Joe 
Moulton of San Angelo for delivery 
around the first of October at Sonora. 
George Montgomery of Ozona sold 
Mr. Hays 2,000 Rambouillet mut- 
tons for October Ist delivery. The 
price was not disclosed. ; 


Ed Mauldin, Columbia breeder of 
Eden recently sold 20 ewes and three 
stud rams to Rollie Reese of San 
Saba; 12 rams to B. B. Reese, also 
of San Saba; 12 rams to Willie Ma- 
son of Seven Hundred Springs Ranch; 
25 ewes and 3 rams to T. A. Peterson 
of Vanderpool; and 7 ewes and 2 
rams to Clyde Waters of Cooper. 


rd Soutty = Salp Lake City,, Utah 
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Right Now Is The Time 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE OF FINE 
FRUIT TREES, PECAN TREES 
AND NURSERY STOCK 


New Braunfels 
Nursery & Floral Co. 


Howard W. Locke, Mgr. 


P. O. Box 415 New Braunfels, Texas 


See them at TEMPLE, CLIFTON, 
DALLAS, STATE FAIR and BEEVILLE! 


HKALLISON'S Rancy 
ORES OF 
REGISTRED POLLET 


Here are some of the 
famous Diamond K 
brand herd bulls at 
Kallison’'s Ranch — 
home of Gold 
home of Golden 
Nugget, sire of Golld 
Mine — and other 
outstanding fathers 
; and sons! 


HERD BULLS IN SERVICE at KALLISON’S RANCH 


RCM ROLLO DOMINO 9th 268048-467 1874 
CHOICE DOMINO Ist 302045-5152868 
DIAMOND K 611th ..325376-5425760 
S. PERFECTION 76th . ..177209-3597585 
GOLDEN NUGGET ..183071-3650501 
BULLION MISCHIEF 2d 190925-3806022 


ROLLIE REAL STANLEY MONCRIEF 
Ranch Foreman Herdsman 


KALLISON’S RANCH 


Breeders of Registered Polled Herefords SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 


PERRY 


OPEN PUBLIC COMPETITIVE MARKETING 
IS THE LIFE OF TRADE 
VITAL TO THE LIVE STOCK INDUSTRY 


UNION STOCK YARDS SAN ANTONIO 
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SH PIS: 


Ask your Nocona Boot dealer to see the 
new, colorful styles of Nocona Boots—in 
stock or in the new Nocona Boot catalog. 
He'll be glad to show you. (If you don't 
find a Nocona Boot dealer in your com- 


munity, write to us.) 


NOCONA BOOT COMPANY 


ENID JUSTIN, Pres. NOCONA, TEXAS 


MAINTAIN YOUR ASSOCIATION — SUPPORT PROMOTION 


YOU GET TWO BIG 
VALUES IN ONE FEED! 


Sheep, Supply 
Complete Minerals with Pay-U... 


Pay-U Complete Minerals plas Phenothiazine for Sheep gives two-way 
results... 


@ Supplies all the minerals needed for body building—bones, teeth; body 
maintenance, reproduction, wool making. 


@ Aids in worm control: Rids sheep of stomach worms and other types 
of worms. Practically eliminates catching and drenching for worms. 
Reduces worm contamination of range. 


Pay-U Complete Minerals, with Phenothiazine, is 
granular in form... is easy and economical to feed 
...@liminates waste from blowing or washing. 
Start feeding Pay-U today and watch for the two- 
way results. See your Pay-U dealer or write Pay-U 
Laboratories, Inc., Quincy, IIL. 


It Will Pay You to Feed 


PAY-U LABORATORIES, INC. 
QUINCY, ILLINOIS 


SHEEP & Goat RAISER 


‘Washington Panade 


By Fred Bailey and Jay Richter 


BEHIND THE scenes developments 
point up the implications of President 
Truman’s statement that the nation 
faces a long period of belt-tightening 
in order to build up a big and costly 
military machine costing $30 billion 
and more a year for several years. 

The conflict with communism, 
whether or not in open war, is to take 
a huge amount of money and goods 
that otherwise would have gone into 
an improved standard of living. It will 
mean going without a lot of things 
we'd like. 

Food, however, is not one of the 
things expected to be short. Farm 
production plans are being tailored to 
keep food supplies abundant, and to 
prevent any substantial increase in 
prices. That is Secretary Brannan’s 
job. 

Brannan has been told by top policy 
planners that his part in preventing 
inflation is a vital one. He has replied 
that farmers are prepared to meet all 
reasonable production demands with- 
out substantial increases in prices. 

Planners are confident that inflation 
can be prevented if food supplies are 
ample and prices are held down. They 
are agreed that price control and ra- 
tioning are not a reliable means of 
stopping inflation. That opinion is 
backed up by blackmarket experi- 
ences in World War II. 

Farmers are to have considerably 
less net income to meet operating 
costs, purchase new machinery or 
homes, make repairs or pay debts, 
than they had in World War IL. That 
is the opinion of top policy officials. 

Agriculture Department officials 
hope to hold gross farm net income 
at not more than $30 billion, provid- 
ing operating costs can also be held 
at not much above current levels. 
Gross income this year is estimated 
at $27.5 billion. 

That allows for a slight increase in 
total production and some upward 
adjustment in prices received by 
farmers. Net income this year is esti- 
mated at $13 billion. Planners think 
that $15 billion should be about the 
top limit during the emergency. 

The new economic control law 
would permit some increase in farm 
prices before ceilings could be pro- 
claimed. Ceilings can’t be fixed at 
below the May 24 — June 24 prices 
or parity, whichever is the higher. In 
World War II the minimum at which 
ceilings could be placed was 110 
per cent of parity. 

Brannan, however, is confident that 
ceilings will not be necessary, at least 
through 1951, if production can be 
kept at least as high as this year. 
Principal increases to be asked for in 
1951 are livestock and cotton. An 
increased wheat acreage already has 
been requested 

Production goals probably will call 
for five million more hogs, three mil- 
lion more beef cattle, and six million 
more acres of cotton. Goals for feed 


grains and oilseeds are not due to 
be greatly different from this year. 


Farm production control powers 
are placed in Secretary Brannan’s 
hands under allocation authority 
granted him in the civilian contro] 
law. He can “manage” farm produc- 
tion through his power to allocate pro- 
duction facilities, including fertilizer, 
machinery, gasoline and tires. 

Department officials do not anti- 
cipate immediate use of any of those 
powers, but they admit that some 
shortage of tires and fertilizer is pos- 
sible next year. Gasoline, too, could 
become short if the war spreads. 

Preliminary discussions on alloca- 
tions indicate official intention to try 
voluntary methods ahead of issuance 
of priorities and rationing at the farm 
level. Distributors may get allocations. 
They would be asked to see to it that 
distribution to farmers is fair. 

Brannan also has authority to order 
allocations or set-asides of farm prod- 
ucts, in order to apportion supplies 
equitably among the military, civilians 
and foreign buyers. That authority 
may be used this winter on some pro- 
cessed fruits and vegetables, and some 
time next year on meats. 


Agriculture Department livestock 
officials now are predicting, privately, 
that hogs will sell for $18 and choice 
beef cattle at $25 to $26 this fall. 
Only strong demand, they say, will 
keep prices from drepping more than 
that. 

Fall marketings of hogs are expect- 
ed to be up by about five per cent 
over last year. Beef cattle marketings 
are due to be only two or three per 
cent above last year, but heavier per- 
centage will be the better grades of 
fed steers. 

The usual increase in marketings of 
both hogs and cattle was delayed this 
year until early September, against 
usual start of heavier shipments in 
August. Cattle raisers, however, still 
are holding back breeding stocks. The 
cattle population on next Jan. 1 is 
expected to be about 83 million head, 


MANURE 


“It's the only thing in the store we 
tefuse to stand behind, Sir!” 
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an increase of three million over a 
year earlier. 

The 1951 Agricultural Conserva- 
tion Program will call for very little 
changes in farming practices. The 
main objective, according to PMA 
Administrator Ralph S. Trigg, will be 
to continue the stockpiling of fer- 
tilizer reserves. 

The master list of approved prac- 
tices sent recently to state PMA com- 
mittees virtually is identical with that 
sent out last year, States may make 
some changes in their selection of 
practices, however. 

Congress provided about the same 
amount of money for ACP payments 
in 1951 as for this year. No changes 
are expected in payment rates for 
various practices. 

If you use the railroads, shop when 
you can. That is the advice of top 
USDA transportation officials who 
have received pessimistic reports from 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
on the supply of freight cars. 

Reports given the Department by 
ICC prompted Secretary Brannan to 
appeal to shippers of farm products 
to “load and unload box cars prompt- 
ly and to fill them to maximum capa- 
city.” 

The ICC told Brannan that a 
“critical shortage of freight cars faces 
the country.” It estimated the short- 
age at a daily average of more than 
20,000 cars. There now are some 
45,000 fewer freight cars available 
than there were a year ago. 

Charges by Sen. Bridges that the 
Farmers Union follows the commun- 
ist party line, or that it is influenced 
by communists, are not taken seri- 
ously by Washington farm leaders 
who are familiar with Farmers Union 
activities. 

It has been known for a long time 
that communists have tried to infil- 
trate into farm organizations, includ- 
ing the Farmers Union. They have, 
however, found the going very slow. 

What the Farmers Union policy is 
in Washington all depends upon who 
is describing it. The policy has been, 
officially, on the “liberal” side, com- 


COLORADO RANCH SELLS 


THE GLEN H. NELSON Ranch on 
Eagle River and west of Eagle, Colo- 
rado has been purchased by Hilliard 
Miller, president of Miller and Car- 
rell Manufacturing Company, Denver. 
Miller also bought 1,000 acres adjoin- 
ing the Nelson Ranch, which is a part 
of the Diamond J Ranch of the Wayne 
Jones Estates. 

The Nelson sale, which involved 
over a quarter of a million dollars in- 
cluded 4,200 acres of deeded state 
lease, Taylor and forest permits; 1,000 
purebred Suffolk ewes; 10 Suffolk 
rams and 500 head of commercial 
Herefords. The rams were bought by 
Nelson at the National Ram Sale in 
Salt Lake City and the ewes are from 
a band he had been developing. Miller 
plans to continue selling ram lambs 
for breeding and some ewe lambs. 

The Diamond J range will be used 
for another 100 head of Herefords 
which Miller will purchase. 

Miller received possession of the 
ranch August 15 and he and his wife 
moved to the ranch September Ist. 
Nelson, who is retiring from livestock 
interest will live either in Denver or 
Arizona. 


pared with that of the Farm Bureau 
and Grange. Those who oppose that 
policy sometimes describe it as “rad- 
ical” or “left-wing.” 

The Farmers Union has been the 
only major farm organization which 
has consistently backed the New Deal 
and Fair Goal farm programs. It backs 
the Brannan farm plan which is op- 
posed by all other groups. It has 
worked more closely with organized 
labor than has other farm groups. 

There has, however, been no dis- 
cernable evidence that it followed 
the communist party line. There has 
been considerable evidence to the 
contrary. 
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Carbon and Alloy Steel, 
Ingots, Blooms, Billets, 
Plates, Sheets, Merchant 
Bars, Steel Joists, 
Structural Shapes, 
Reinforcing Bars, 
Welded Wire Mesh, 
Wire Products, Wire 
Rods, Fence, Spring Wire, 
Nails, Rivets, Grinding 
Media, Forgings, 
Track Spikes, Bolt 
and Nut Products. 


No need to fear loss of stock to wolves 
or other predatory animals when a Wolf- 
Proof Sheffield fence protects the flock 
and keeps it from straying. Wherever it 
grazes, the flock is safe behind the extra 
strong, extra tight Sheffield fence construc- 
tion with the ground sections which pre- 
vent burrowing from outside. 


Sheep and Goat raisers everywhere are 
turning to Wolf-Proof Sheffield Fence for 
protection. They have discovered that it 
not only pays for itself in preventing 
losses but, because of its long life, soon 
returns a profit. 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: Chicago, IIL; Se. Louis, Mo.; 
Moines, la.; Omaha, Nebr.; Wichita, Denver, 
Oklahoma Ci tonio, Tex.; 

La.; Shreveport, La. 


Tex.; El Paso, Tex.; New 
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APRIL IN AUGUST 

These lambs, shown with their mothers, were born after July 
12 and the photograph was made about a month later. Nor- 
mally, lambs this small would be seen only in the spring, the 


lambing season. Each of the ewes shown had lamb in Jan- 
uary and later was treated with hormones in Armour and Com- 
pany experiment to determine whether it was commercially 
‘practical to produce two lamb “crops” yearly. 


Sheep Bree 
In Armour 


HORMONE INJECTION 

Dr. Frank Gassner, left, of Colorado A. and M. College, Armour 
consultant in two-crop lamb project, shows how hormones are 
injected in ewe to bring about second breeding. Armour 
Herdsman Jack Dennis holds the ewe. This picture was taken 
strictly as a demonstration. Ewes were treated with hormones 


in January, not in summer. 


d Twice a Year 
Hormone Test 


A HORMONE research team spon- 
sored by Armour and Company is 
doubling up on Nature to cause sheep 
to reproduce twice a year. 

The Company announced recently 
that more than 100 hormone-treated 
ewes which produced lambs last win- 
ter had a second lamb in the sum- 
mer. The test points toward the possi- 
bility of “fall lamb” becoming a reg- 
ular factor in the market as well as 
the prized “spring lamb.” 

Since twin and triplet lambs are 
born frequently, a sheepman can us- 
ually count on 125 spring lambs from 
100 ewes. Figures in the Armour test 
indicate that the 100 ewes can also 
be made to produce 65 to 85 fall 
lambs instead of remaining unproduc- 
tive for half a year. 

The study is the first of its kind 
to be made on a commercial scale. 
This year’s preliminary experiments 
have supplied data for further re- 
search next year. 

The test was carried out under an 
Armour grant by Dr. Frank X. Gass- 
ner, professor of endocrinology at the 
University of Colorado’s A. and M. 
Experiment Station at Fort Collins, 
Colorado, The work was begun on 
range land near Hastings, Nebraska, 
and the sheep were moved to a large 
feed yard in West Chicago, Illinois. 

The experiment was suggested by 
Garvey L. Haydon, head of the lamb 
division of Armour and Company, de- 
spite the gloomy attitudes of sheep- 
men and reports from Australia and 
New Zealand that similar experiments 
had failed there. 

The essential phase of the test con- 
cerned three groups of ewes of vary- 


ing ages, weights and breeds, well 
below the quality of the average 
flock, all of which had lambed since 
January. There were a total of 535 
sheep treated with the hormone and 
320 of them responded and were bred. 


The first lot, given the hormone 
injection in the second week after 
lambing, produced 20 lambs. 

The second lot, injected in the 
third week after lambing, produced 
28 lambs. 

The third lot was treated in the 
fourth week after lambing. It produc- 
ed 51 lambs. There were 27 stillborn 
lambs. Counting stillborns, about 60 
per cent of the best-producing group 
responded favorably. It is this group 
which is the basis tor the estimate of 
a 65 to 85-lamb extra crop each fall, 
in view of the fact that twins or 
triplets are common. 

Meanwhile 25 other ewes were run 
with the rams in the test groups, but 
were not given the hormone. Only 
one in this control group had a lamb, 
reflecting the known fact that a very 
small percentage of ewes show two 
natural reproductive cycles in a year. 

The cow and the ewe are the only 
domestic animals which are not cus- 
tomarily bred immediately after giv- 
ing birth. Race horses, for instance, 
can be bred again a week after foal- 
ing. 

The hormone used is a gonadotro- 
phin, which acts like pituitary hor- 
mones to stimulate the ovary to pro- 
duce its estrogenic hormone, which 
in turn establishes the breeding 
period. In volume production, Dr. 
Gassner estimated that the cost per 
ewe would be betwen 20 and 25 
cents. The injection is given subcu- 
taneously in the woolfree fold be- 
tween the foreleg and the body. Re- 
sponse to the injection appears in 
five to seven days. 

Haydon explained the economic 
importance of the Armour feat. 

“A farmer with 100 ewes may get 
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EWE AND LAMBS 


Typical range ewe at left is shown with her January lamb, center, and her 
little July lamb. Second lamb was born out of season as result of hormone 
treatment experiment directed by Garvey L. Haydon, right, the manager of 
Armour and Company's lamb department. Man on left is Herdsman Jack 
Dennis who had charge of more than three hundred ewes bred in the ex- 
periment. The ewe and her lambs show different breedings. Miscellaneous 
lots of sheep were used intentionally in first experiment. Tests of two lamb 
crop will be made on purebreds later. 


125 lambs in his spring crop,” he said. 
“Those lambs and the wool are nor- 
mally all the income he gets from the 
flock which he must feed and care for 
all year. 

“However, by using this hormone 
technique at the right time, he may 
get a fall crop of 65 to 85 extra 
lambs 


“If it costs $4 extra to raise these 
lambs to 85 pounds and they sell for 
around $22 each, there is an extra 
profit of $18 per lamb or $1,000 to 
$1,500 a year for a flock of 100 ewes.” 


The economic importance of the 
Armour demonstration goes beyond 
the profit to the farmer, however. Be- 
cause of the low price ceilings im- 
posed during the war, and the gener- 
ally unsatisfactory returns from the in- 
dustry, the sheep population of the 
country has dropped from the peak 


of 55,000,000 in 1942 to 31,000,000 
now. Many farmers have dropped 
sheep-raising entirely and the United 
States produces only one-third of the 
wool it uses. 

General adoption of the hormone 
technique would mean more lamb for 
food and more wool for textiles. 


Haydon pointed out that the use 
of hormones will be most important 
initially to farmers who keep com- 
paratively small flocks of 50 to 150 
ewes. Use of the method in the far 
western range country would involve 
additional problems. 

There are many questions still to 
be answered, now that the possibility 
of double breeding on a commercial 
scale has been established, Dr. Gass- 
ner said. One is whether the ewes 
which bore the extra lambs will man- 
ifest their normal breeding season this 


fall, or whether they will require new 
stimulation with the hormone. 

However, the results of the first 
large scale test have been so spectac- 
ular that Armour and Company is 
planning a much more elaborate se- 
ries of experiments to determine the 
best timing, dosage, and hormone 
formulae. 

A group of yearling ewes will be 
maintained on the double breeding 
cycle for a lifetime to see if the ewe’s 
normal reproductive life of six to 
eight years is affected and how. Tests 
will also be run on various breeds of 
sheep, some of which have a natural 
tendency toward a double breeding 
cycle. 

Some of the ewes in the test were 
given additional injections of a second 
hormone similar to the luteinizing 


(Continued on page 48) 


MILL REPAIRS 


AERMOTOR MILLS 
— AND REPAIRS 


WATER WELL 


SUPPLIES 
— OF ALL KINDS 


ALL KINDS OF 
BUILDING MATERIAL 


WEST TEXAS 
LUMBER COMPANY 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


NAYLOR 
HOTEL 


RANCHMAN’S 
HEADQUARTERS 


San Angelo, Texas 


LDeonard CMauldin 


ARCHITECTS 
East Harris Ave. 


SAN ANGELO PHONE 6293 


PROFITS PLUS! 


Mineral Feeding Pays 


MARCO CHEMICAL CO. @ FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


{Your Hat's NEW" AGAIN 


% NEW life... HAT BODY thoroughly cleaned and 
refinished like new! 


% NEW leather, lining, band and binding installed! 


Send us your hats for COMPLETE rebuilding by men 
who know Westerns. Satisfaction guaranteed 


“MAIL ORDERS GIVEN 
SPECIAL ATTENTION” 


HATTERS, Inc. 


1006 JENNINGS 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
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Long Distance Always 
Gets There FIRST 


Every day, more and more people are 
discovering that a long distance tele- 


phone call is the quickest way to reach 


any point anywhere. 


The 


SAN ANGELO TELEPHONE 
Company 


KERRVILLE TELEPHONE 
Company 


YOUNG- 


ELGIN YOUNG 


BAGGETT 


SUPPLY 
u COMPANY 


Successors to Findlater’s 


Pipe Shop 


Sales and Service 


® WINDMILLS 
WIRE FENCING 


@ TURBINE PUMPS 

© SHEARING EQUIPMENT 

@ WATER WELL SUPPLIES 

© PIPE-FITTING & VALVES 

® BERKLEY WATER SYSTEMS 


Service Crews and Well Testing 


E. S. (PECK) YOUNG C. C. BAGGETT 


14 WEST CONCHO AVE. 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


SHEEP & Goat RAISER 


Outdoor Notes 


By Joe Austell Small 


Thunderation 

YOU SPORTSMEN who complain 
over being drenched by a sudden 
thunder storm, remember, it’s neces- 
sary — the thunder storm, that is. 
At any given moment there are 1,800 
thunder storms in progress around 
the earth. This number is necessary, 
says Dr. Robert E. Holzer, of the 
University of California, because they 
are part of a tremendous electrical 
system which he describes thusly: 

The sun is a giant generator, thun- 
der storms are the king-sized batteries, 
and the earth is a condenser. 

The greatest number of thunder 
storms occur, Dr. Holzer says, when 
it is afternoon over such land areas 
as South America or Africa. The 
earth’s electrical charge is at the max- 
imum during this period. 

Aw, Bull! 

That’s what Mr. Howard Beck, who 
lives near Lebanon, Missouri, said 
when his 11-year-old son James Rob- 
ert told him that bullfrogs in their 
pond had eaten three six-day-old pet 
ducklings. The boy said he saw a 
frog eat the last one. 

Thinking his son the victim of 
a hallucination, the farmer took his 
.22 caliber rifle and busted a big 
bullfrog near the spot his son pointed 
out as the scene of the crime. When 
he cut it open, he found the dead 
duckling was inside. The remains of 
another duckling was found in an- 
other frog which he killed later. 

Biologists inform us that bullfrogs 
will eat anything they can swallow. 
Since their mouths are so wide, this 
takes in one dickens of a lot of ter- 
ritory! 

Lead Poisoning 

We are watching with great inter- 
est the experiments of a major am- 
munition manufacturer in their at- 
tempt to find a shot pellet which will 
prevent lead poisoning in ducks. This 
is caused by wildfowl picking up pel- 
lets from the bottoms of shot-over 
marshes and lakes and is a great killer 
of ducks annually. 

Research has proven that wild 
ducks do not die directly from lead 
poisoning thus taken, but from the 
action set up by feeding upon corn 
and wheat after they have taken lead 
pellets into their gizzards. Scientists 
of the ammunition company are try- 
ing to find an alloy which will dis- 
integrate in the gizzard of a duck or 
dissolve in water. ; 

New “Shooter's Bible” Out 

An arms and ammunition editor 
once told me: “I'd rather be with- 
out any other book published on 
shooting than to try and get along 
without my ‘Shooter's Bible’!” The 
statement caused me to buy one — 
and I saw what he meant. 

The 1951 edition is just out. It 
contains 544 pages, and the publish- 
ers say it has the most complete list- 
ing of gun and sports equipment ever 
assembled in one book. There are new 
articles by gun and sports experts, a 
new enlarged gun section, a new for- 


eign section devoted to the world’s 
finest guns, a revised and enlarged 
parts section covering all domestic 
and many foreign guns and _ pistols, 
an enlarged reloading section, the 
largest variety of air and gas pistols 
and air rifles, a large book section, 
and a line of the finest fishing tackle. 
Let me stop for breath! To continue: 

It has sections devoted to aramuni- 
nition, ballistics, camping equipment, 
hand tools, police equipment, power 
tools, riding equipment, targets, gun 
sights, rifle scopes and mounts, out- 
door clothing, traps and just dad-gum 
nigh anything you'll need for the 
outdoors. In all there are over 9,000 
illustrations and 20,000 items in the 
book. By golly, no wonder it has 
grown to be known as the standard 
guide for the finest in hunting and 
sports equipment for sportsmen all 
over the world! 

The price is $1.00, plus 25 cents 
for mailing costs, so you can get this 
great shooter’s book by sending $1.25 
to Stoeger Arms Corp., Dept. S&GR, 
45-17 Pearson St., Long Island City 
1, New York. 

Aquatic Quail 

Whoever saw a quail swim? It’s 
so unusual as to be a_believe-it-or- 
not, brother. But farmer R. H. Pul- 
liam witnessed the rare sight when 
his dog accidentally flushed a brood 
of young quail near where the farmer 
was mowing hay. 

In what was probably their first 
prolonged flight, the young bobwhites 
arched toward a pond which bordered 
the field. Either through exhaustion 
or confusion, they all plunked into 
the five foot stretch of water that lay 
between their landing point and a 
growth of cattails. 

Pulliam jumped off his tractor and 
ran to the rescue. However, he watch- 
ed, completely amazed, as the young 
birds, floating on the water with out- 
thrust wings, began paddling to the 
bank. All clambered out of their sur- 
prise bath except one tiny ball of 
feathers which Pulliam boosted 
ashore. “Luckiest little devils I ever 
saw!” the farmer said. 


“It’s these new sliding doors! We have 
always had swinging doors before.” 
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RAMBOUILLET 


STANLEY ADAMS 
BOX 436, ROBERT LEE, TEXAS 
F. M. BIERSCHWALE 
SEGOVIA, TEXAS 


B. F. BRIDGES & SON 


BRONTE, TEXAS 
J. G. BRITE & SON 
BOX 967, DEL RIO 
C. O. BRUTON, Eldorado, Tex. 
S. S. BUNDY, Roosevelt, Texas 
E. M. CARLTON 
FORT DAVIS, TEXAS 
A. B. “LON” CULBERSON 
ROUTE 1, BROWNWOOD, TEXAS 
W. E. COUCH 


WAXAHACHIE, TEXAS 

W. L. (Tom) DAVIS 
SONORA, TEXAS 

A. H. FLOYD, Eden, Texas 

Ww. C. ‘Bill’ FULLER 
PAINT ROCK, TEXAS 


A. McD. GILLIAT 
BOERNE, TEXAS 


W. S. HANSEN 
COLLINSTON, UTAH 


J. P. HEAT 
ARGYLE, TEXAS 


L. F. HODG 
STERLING CITY, TEXAS 


Cc. C. HOLDER 


BOX 164 CHRISTOVAL, TEXAS 


ARTHUR C. HOOVER 


OZONA, TEXAS 

JACOBS LIVESTOCK CO. 
NAYLOR HOTEL, SAN ANGELO 

DEMPSTER JONES 
OZONA, TEXAS 

A. W. KEYS, Eldorado 

R. Q. LANDERS 
MENARD, TEXAS 

JOHN K. MADSEN 
MT. PLEASANT, UTAH 

J. B. ‘Buster’ MILLER 
OZONA, TEXAS 

NIELSON SHEEP CO. 
EPHRAIM, UTAH 

“HAL” NOELKE 


MERTZON, TEXAS 


NOELKE & OWENS 
SHEFFIELD, TEXAS 


W. T. ORRELL 
LEAKEY, TEXAS 

CLAUDE OWENS 
FORT STOCKTON, TEXAS 


E. H. & W. J. PATTERSON 
MAYVILLE, NEW YORK 

V. 1. PIERCE 
OZONA, TEXAS 


HIRAM PRICE & SONS 
EDEN, TEXAS 


ED RATLIFF, Bronte, Texas 
LEO RICHARDSON 

IRAAN, TEXAS 
R. O. SHEFFIELD 

SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


LOUIS TONGATE & SONS 


BROWNWOOD, TEXAS 


L. D. WHITE 
FORT STOCKTON, TEXAS 
JOHN WILLIAMS 
ELDORADO, TEXAS 
OREN A. WRIGHT 
SPRING HILL STOCK FARMS 
GREENWOOD, INDIANA 
(POLLED RAMBOUILLET) 
MADDUX AND LACKEY 
BRACKETTVILLE, TEXAS 


CLYDE THATE, Rt. 1, Burkett 


Breeders’ Directory 


THIS pegs Mather THE BREEDER AN OPPORTU 
1ST—TO K HIS NAME BEFORE PROSPECTIVE BUYERS. Ait THE T 
2ND—TO BE IDENTIFIED A RELIABLE BREEDER WITH LIVESTOCK WORTHY OF SALES 


3RD—TO SAVE MONEY BY ADVERTISING AT THE MOST REASONABLE COST OF ANY METHOD. 
COST IS ONLY $1.00 PER MONTH ON YEARLY BASIS 


CORRIEDALE 


FLOYD CHILDRESS 
ROSWELL, N. M. 

JOHN FEATHERSTON 
TRICKHAM, TEXAS 

F. M. GILLESPIE 
BOX 1157, SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 

DEAN HOPF 
HARPER, TEXAS 

JACOBS LIVESTOCK CO. 
NAYLOR HOTEL, SAN ANGELO 

Cc. F. LAMPMAN & SON 
SHELL, WYOMING 

G. C. MAGRUDER 
MERTZON, TEXAS 

NOELKE & OWENS 
SHEFFIELD, TEXAS 

D. P. EAST RANCH 
ORBRIE REEVES, MGR. 
BERGHEIM, TEXAS 

LOUIE RAGLAND 
JUNCTION, TEXAS 

W. M. RATCLIFFE 
ROCKING R_RANCH 
BANDERA, TEXAS 

SPARKS RUST, Box 1150 
DEL RIO, TEXAS 

C. F. SCHWEERS 
HONDO, TEXAS 

TRUETT C. STANFORD 
ELDORADO, TEXAS 

EDMOND M. STONE & SON 

CHARITON, 

J. F. & H. H. WALKER 
GAMBIER, OHIO 

WESLEY WOODEN 
DIXON, CALIFORNIA 


CORRIEDALE- 
DELAINE CROSS 


DUWAIN E. HUGHES Estate 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


SUFFOLK 


JOHNNY BRYAN 
TRANS-PECOS SUFFOLK RANCH 
FORT STOCKTON, TEXAS 


S. E. CURRY, Texas 
HARRISON DAVIS 

DORCHESTER, TEXAS 
LEE B. FAWCETT 

BOX 5182, SONORA, TEXAS 


BILL MANSFIELD 
ROOSEVELT, TEXAS 

LESLIE A. McMAINS 
UVALDE, TEXAS 


EUGENE UAKE) MILLER 
OZONA, T 


MICHAEL & VAN MILLER 


OZONA, TEXAS 


RALPH PEMBROOK 
BOX 111, BIG LAKE, TEXAS 
SILVER SPUR RANCH 
CEDAR VALLEY, TEXAS 


EDMOND M. STONE & SONS 


CHARITON, IOWA 


DELAINE MERINO 


OWEN AND HAROLD BRAGG 


ROUTE 2, TALPA, TEXAS 


BROWN BROTHERS 
(NEW ZEALAND) 
HARPER, TEXAS 


HAMILTON CHOAT & SON 
OLNEY, TEXAS 


HENRY R. FRANTZEN 
LUCKENBACH, TEXAS 
CLYDE GLIMP 
LOMETA, TEXAS 


G. A. GLIMP 


ROUTE 1, BURNET, TEXAS 


DALE HERRING 
TALPA, TEXAS 
GLEN HOPF 


HARPER, TEXAS 

C. A. HORTON, Talpa, Texas 

ARTHUR R. JEWELL 
IDLE-EASE FARM 
CENTERBURG, OHIO 

H. C. & G. H. JOHANSON 
SRADY, TEXAS 

FRANK R. KIMBROUGH 
SALADO, 

JOE LeMAY, ii Texas 

F. H. LOHMAN & SON 
BOERNE, TEXAS 

L. A. ROEDER 
FREDERICKSBURG, TEXAS 


C. F. SAPPINGTON 
TALPA, TEXAS 

HOWARD P. SIMON 
JUNCTION, TEXAS 

L. & W. STEUBING 
RT. 10, BOX 184, SAN ANTONIO 


W. R. WALSTON & SON 


MENARD, TEXAS 


L. W. WITTENBURG 


ROUTE 2, EDEN, TEXAS 


(POLLED DELAINE MERINO) 
A. J. BLAKELY & SON 


ROUTE 4, GRINNELL, IOWA 


JULIUS KUHLE 


PIPE CREEK, TEXAS 


COTSWOLD 


SHAFFER BROTHERS 


ROUTE 1, WEST MILTON, OHIO 


ROMNEY 


E. WILSON LOFTIN 


BIG LAKE, TEXAS 


LINCOLN 


SHAFFER BROTHERS 


, WEST MILTON, OHIO 


DEBOUILLET 


A. D. JONES ESTATE 
300 SOUTH KENTUCKY 
ROSWELL, NEW MEXICO 


SOUTHDOWN 


HAMILTON CHOAT & SON 
OLNEY, TEXAS 

WESLEY ELLEBRACHT 
MOUNTAIN HOME RANCH 
INGRAM, TEXAS 

MAX STUART 
ROBY, TEXAS 

JOHN D. WRIGHT 
OAKLAND FARM 
MILLERSBURG, KENTUCKY 


MONTADALE 


MONTADALE SHEEP 
BREEDERS ASSN., 61 Angelica, 


ST. LOUIS 7, MO. 


HAMPSHIRE 


HARRISON DAVIS 
DORCHESTER, TEXAS 


T. R. HINTON 
KELLER, TEXAS 


MRS. AMMIE E. WILSON 
PLANO, TEXAS 


ROMELDALE 


A. T. SPENCER 
WINTERS, CALIFORNIA 


KARAKUL 


L. L. MACHIA 
RANCH: WATER VALLEY, TEXAS 


COLUMBIA 


NANCY FROST CAMPBELL 


DIXON, CALIFORNIA 


C. W. DORNEY 
MONTE VISTA, COLORADO 


HOOTEN COLUMBIAS 


HOOTEN AND DETHLOFF 
HARVEY, NORTH DAKOTA 


L. A. NORDAN 
BOERNE, TEXAS 


SPARES RUST, ben 1150 

RIO, 

E. B. THOMPSON RANCH 
MILAN, MISSOURI 


HEARD & OTHO WHITEFIELD 


FRIONA, TEXAS 


ANGORA 


AMERICAN ANGORA GOAT 
BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 


ROCKSPRINGS, TEXAS 


F. M. BIERSCHWALE 


SEGOVIA, TEXAS 


L. P. BLOODWORTH, JR. 


SONORA, TEXAS 


C. F. AND G. A. BRIGGS 


DEL RIO, TEXAS 
O. O. COWSERT, Box 111 
ROCKSPRINGS, TEXAS 
AUTHUR DAVIS 
CON CAN, TEXAS 
BOB DAVIS 


RIO FRIO, TEXAS 

W. L. (Tom) DAVIS 
SONORA, TEXAS 

S. W. DISMUKES & SON 
ROCKSPRINGS, TEXAS 

B. W. FUCHS 
CYPRESS MILLS, TEXAS 

H. T. FUCHS 
CYPRESS MILLS, TEXAS 

JOE M. GARDNER & SONS 
ROOSEVELT, TEXAS 

CLAUDE HABY 
LEAKEY, TEXAS 

B. M. HALBERT, JR. 
SONORA, TEXAS 

A. L. HASTER 


MID-WAY RANCH 
SOX 342, WACO, 


TEXAS 

G. W. “PAT” HENRI 
CEDAR HILLS RANCH 
VANDERPOOL, TEXAS 


RUSSELL KOONTZ & SON 


BOX 263, BANDERA, TEXAS 
R. Q. LANDERS 


MENARD, TEXAS 
LEWIS & GODBOLD 
C. H. GODBOLD, MGR., LEAKEY 
GUY MUNN 
JUNCTION, TEXAS 
W. S. ORR & SON 
ROCKSPRINGS, TEXAS 
M. B. PADGETT 
BOX 6, TARPLEY, TEXAS 
C. A. PEPPER 
RT. 4, SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


J. B. REAGAN & SON 
LEAKEY, TEXAS 
JOE B. ROSS 
SONORA, TEXAS 
R. SITES & SON 
WIMBERLEY, TEXAS 
MARVIN SKAGGS 
JUNCTION, TEXAS 


BROOKS SWEETEN 


ROCKSPRINGS, TEXAS 

JACK & ETTA TURNER 
JUNCTION, TEXAS 

HUBERT B. VIERTEL 
CRANFILLS GAP, TEXAS 


GUS WITTING, JR. 
JUNCTION, TEXAS 


(POLLED REGISTERED 
ANGORAS) 


JOHN P. CLASSEN (Originator) 
ROUTE 3, BOX 2 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


PALOMINO 


DUWAIN HUGHES Estate 
N ANGELO, T 


QUARTER HORSE 


DUWAIN E. HUGHES Estate 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


HEREFORD 


DUWAIN E. HUGHES Estate 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 

(POLLED HEREFORD) 

R. A. HALBERT, Sonora, Texas 


BRAHMAN Cattle 


HOUGHTON BROWNLEE 
& SONS 


RURAL ROUTE, BURNET, TEXAS 
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‘Polled Herefords 
300 Breeding Cows in herd most 
of which are Woodrow and 
Domestic Mischief breeding. 
PRINCIPAL HERD SIRES: 

DOMESTIC MISCHIEF 6TH, 


DOMESTIC WOODROW 
Stock for sale at all times 


R. A. Halbert 


SONORA, TEXAS 
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When Answering Advertisements 
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HORMONE TEST 


(Continued from page 45) 


hormone from the pituitary gland 
which stimulates production of a sec- 
ond female ovarian hormone which, 
in turn, helps establish the fertilized 
ovum in the uterus. This was done 
after breeding had occurred. It must 
be determined whether this is really 
necessary, 

The rams used in the experiment— 
in the usual proportion of one to 35 
ewes — were treated with testoste- 
a male sex hormone. Dr. Gass- 
does not think this is 


rone, 
ner, however, 
needed. 

The timing of the injection is of 
prime importance, in Dr. Gassner’s 
opinion, and must be carefully work- 
ed out. He pointed out that, estrus, 
or heat, is the result of the activity of 
the estrogenic hormone from the 
ovary. When the ewe is pregnant, 
the corpus luteum hormone, also from 
the ovary, becomes dominant and sup- 
presses the estrogen. After the lamb 
is born estrogen re-asserts itself, often 
to the point of causing what is known 


as “lamb heat” soon afterward. At 
the same time the young cells with 
which the body is repairing the uterus 
closely resemble those found in nor- 
mal heat. 

“We take advantage of this period 
of estrogen rebound to supply a little 
extra stimulation and produce a full- 
scale estrus,” Dr. Gassner said. “Both 
the ovarian hormones are stimulated 
by pituitary hormones and the ma- 
terial we have been using, which ap- 
parently is chemically distinct from 
the pituitary hormones, produces the 
same effect. 

“The timing of the injection must 
therefore be exactly right. If it is too 
early, it will dry up the milk with 
which the ewe is nourishing its spring 
lamb. If too late, it is useless. 

“Dosage, too, must be exact. It 
is our belief that previous attempts 
to cause an additional breeding period 
failed because the dosage was wrong. 

“This first study has been intend- 
ed only to determine whether there 
was any hope of success. The exact 
figures are not important as contrast- 
ed with the fact that we have gotten 
99 extra lambs out of these ewes. Now 
that we know we can do it, we can 


SHEEP & Goat RaAIseR 


settle down to figuring out the de- 
tails.” 

Most lambs are born in the period 
from January to April after a gesta- 
tion period of 145 days or so. They 
reach the ideal market weight of 
about 85 pounds in four to five 
months, 

A second crop of lambs, born in 
September, would fit well into the 
sheepman’s schedule. They would 
graze on late pasture, then be fed 
through the winter when the grower 
has sufficient supplies of feed from 
the fall harvests. 

At some seasons of the year under 
the present system, most lambs avail- 
able have grown much heavier than 
up to 120 pounds and yield 10-pound 
the best market weight. They weigh 
legs instead of the 6-pound roast the 
average family prefers. Heavy lamb 
cuts usually must be sold at a relative- 
ly low price and the producer conse- 
quently gets less per pound for them. 


- 


Ray Bain of Corpus Christi is re- 
ported to have purchased from John 
Gray and B. F. Braunan of Gaines- 
ville 922 acres of improved ranch 
land near Evant, Texas. 


1012 SOUTH CHADBOURNE ST. 


FOR AN UNUSUAL CHRISTMAS GIFT— 


Place Your Order for Luggage Now. 


ROARK LUGGAGE MANUFACTURING CO. 


CUSTOM BUILT LUGGAGE 


SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 
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SOUTHWESTERN EXPOSITION 
ANNOUNCES AWARDS 


LICESTOCK awards offered by the 
1951 Southwestern Exposition and 
Fat Stock Show in Fort Worth are 
$96,058, the largest in the 55 year’s 
history of the Southwest's oldest and 
greatest stock show. 

This is almost $10,000 more than 
the premiums offered by the 1950 
exposition. 

Awards for sheep and goats total 
$4,245. 

Dates of the show are Jan. 26 
through Feb. 4, with a colorful West- 
ern parade through the business dis- 
trict on the opening day afternoon 
and then the first rodeo and horse 
show performance that night in the 
magnificent Will Memorial 


Rogers 


Coliseum, with afternoon and night 
performances each day thereafter. 

A substantial part of the increase 
in premiums is represented by the 
$6,000 offered in the carload and pen 
division of bulls. This division last 
year was highly successful both trom 
the standpoint of the number and 
quality of animals displayed and in 
the purchase — by 
stock raisers desiring herd sires. 


commercial live- 

In tact so successful was the bull 
division that construction now in pro- 
gress will increase the space by ap- 
proximately 100 per cent. Shorthorns 
1951. Last vear 
the carload and pen division was con 
fined to Hereford (including Polled) 
and Aberdeen-Angus. 


are being added for 


Earnest Berry of San Angelo, who 
recently bought a stock ranch near 
Fort Stockton, purchased some live- 
stock from Jacobs Livestock Co., San 
Angelo. He bought 53 head of Ram- 
bouillet yearling rams at $40 each, 
three saddle horses at $100 a head 
and 435 young mutton goats out of 
hair at $8 per head to go on the new 
ranch, 


Walter Brooks of Mertzon sold 287 
head of 6-year-old ewes to Roscoe 
Graham of San Angelo at $18 a head. 


BUYERS CONTRACT HALF 
CALIFORNIA 1951 CLIP 


CALIFORNIA WOOL buyers ave 
contracting that state’s 1951 wool 
clip with the same frenzied activity 
shown by Texas buyers. They repre- 


sent Eastern mills that fear the 
launching of a government wool 
stockpile. 


Contracting in the Sacramento Val- 
ley started at 70 cents for fine medi- 
um wools and advanced to 80, 82 and 
finally 85 cents per pound. In the 
Valley spot wool sold up to 55.5 
cents, lambs wool 65.5 cents, and 
$-months contracted up to 75.5 cents 
per pound. 

Along the north coast of Sonoma 
and Mendocino counties 90 cents a 
pound was being paid to some grow- 
ers by the Fred Whitaker Company 
of Philadelphia. 

Top price thus far for California 
wool is $1 per pound in the grease 
for the Al Spencer Romeldale clip at 
Winters. Shrink was estimated at 41 
per cent. 

Prices in the San Joaquin Valley 
generally have been between 70 and 
80 cents. 

At Bakersfield several thousand 
fleeces sold at 64.5 cents and 62.5 
cents per pound. Bakersfield wool 
usually shrinks 60 to 65 per cent. 

Chet Wing, secretary of the Cali- 
fornia Wool Growers Association, es- 
timated that 40 to 50 per cent of 
the estimated 1951 California clip 
was under contract. The state’s esti- 
mated tonnage for 1951 is 13,500,000 
pounds. 


COMMITTEE CANCELS 


STATE FAIR BOOTH 

THE COMMITTEE of the Texas 
Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Association 
appointed to plan the Sheep and 
Goat Raiser booth at the State Fair 
of Texas has decided to cancel all 
plans for a booth for 1950. 

It was the unanimous decision of 
the committee which met in Dallas 
September 25-26 with Ray Wilson, 
agricultural manager of the Fair and 
with the men employed to do the 
background work on the booth. 

Due to the shortage of time and 
the scarcity of material a mutual 
agreement was reached by the entire 
group to postpone the booth for this 
vear. 

A Dallas firm had bid on the booth 
construction but the Association will 
be cleared of any cost since the group 
has decided not to have a booth. 

Wool growers will not be left out 
of the State Fair however. A display 
of wool and mohair will be in the 
Agricultural Building in the Horn of 
Plenty. Ray Wilson is responsible for 
its display. 

Committee members included Say- 
ers Farmer, chairman; Mrs. J. W. 
Vance, J. B. McCord, Steve Stum- 
berg, J. T. Davis. Clayton Puckett, 
and §. W. Dismukes. 


FOR BETTER LAMBS 

AND MORE WOOL 
BUY TEXAS RAISED 
AND ACCLIMATED 


FROM TEXAS BREEDERS 
For Breeders’ List Write 
MISS ABIE KINNISON 


Secretary-Treasurer 
| Texas Corriedale 
_ Sheep Breeders 


Association 
SWEETWATER, TEXAS 


C. E. FISHER APPOINTED 


TO SPUR POST 
CHARLES E. FISHER lias | 


Decl 
pointed superintendent of the Spur 
experiment station, an ottice lett 


vacant by the death of Rav E. Dick- 
sol. 

Fisher is recognized as one of the 
outstanding specialists in the South- 
west on mesqulte and other eradica 
tion. His apopintment was made pub 
lic by R. D. Lewis, director of the 
svstem 

Fisher joined the Spur station staff 
in July, 1936. He has spent several 
years of intensive experimentation 
with various chemicals and methods 
through hor 
mone-type chemicals, primarily 2.4 
5-T. He officially took over the Spur 
station, September 1. 


of eradication use of 


G eorge Swanson, representing 
Philip Rock of Drumheller. Alberta, 
Canada, came down September 25 
with 90 registered Suftolk sheep for 
West Texas. Johnny Brvan of Fort 
Stockton bought 9 ewes and a ram, 
and Horace Edwards of Wall took 
two ewe lambs and a ram lamb. The 
which the 

and San 


rest, 
Fields 


Angelo. 


were rams are 


Johnson Barns in 


CORRIEDALES 


Are The Sheep To Buy 
For The Maximum 
Wool Yield 
And Top Market Lambs 


The Dual-Purpose Breed 


For 


and list of active 


free booklet 


members, write to 


Rotito E. Stncreton, Secretary 


American Corriedale 
Association 


100 N. Garth Columbia. \o. 


CORRIEDALES 


BRED FOR FINENESS 


| 


OF CRIMP 


and long staple, big boned, vigorous and rugged individuals. Corriedale wool is in strong 
| demand at top prices — and Corriedale lambs fatten easily and early to bring top prices, too. 


Registered ewes and yearling rams. 


30 head Purebred Polled Yearling Rambouillet Rams. 
d Corriedale Registered and Purbred Yearling 


Corriedales 


Angora Billies. 


| Telephone 1625F 


Menard, Texas 


20 two-year old, ringlet oily fleece, shearing 10 pounds, 


(150 Registered and 2-year-old Corriedale Ewes. 


Wm. F. Volkmann 


Highv uy 83 
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& 
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SUFFOLKDALE 
MEADOWS 


We offer SUFFOLKS, both 
RAMS AND EWES 


SUFFOLK SHEEP 


leader in the production and sales | 
field write: 


NATIONAL SUFFOLK 


At All Times | SHEEP ASSOCIATION | 

Box D 

Tom L. Patrick | Middleville, Michigan | 
derton, Ontario, Canada | | 


| 


WELCOME — 
RANCHMEN AND FAMILIES 


To a Restaurant that has been serving Ranchmen and West Texas for 
25 Years — We boast not only the famous — 


“CHICKEN IN THE ROUGH” 


but that PERSONAL SERVICE that you will never forget — also 
DINNERS, STEAKS, Sandwiches and your favorite beverage. 


leasant environment — and for that im- 
portant member of the Fen ly — High Chairs for the Baby. 


OPEN 24 HOURS CURB SERVICE 


JACK KELLY’S 


S. CHADBOURNE AND AVE. A SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


THE SUFFOLK— 


MORE PROFITABLE BECAUSE OF: 


1. Small, smooth heads . . . LESS TROUBLE AT LAMBING 


Bring your family to a mo: 


TIME. 

2. Alert... ACTIVE — BETTER RUSTLERS. 

3. Open face . . . NO WOOL BLINDNESS. 

4. Unequalled constitutions . . . GREATER HARDINESS 
BETTER RUSTLERS, MORE LAMBS THAT GET FAT 
FASTER. 

5. Excellent mutton form .... WEIGH MORE, SELL FOR 
MORE 


AMERICAN SUFFOLK 
SHEEP SOCIETY 


MOSCOW, IDAHO 


Of all kinds for West Texas | 
MIRRORS — Made to Order | 
Vetrolite for bath and kitchen 


STRICKLIN & POWELL | 
| 


ATTENTION TRUCK OWNERS 


Firestone 
TRUCK TIRES 


The cords, plies, 
tread flex as one unit 


GLASS & MIRROR CO. 


Giving extra strength, 
EARLE STRICKLIN CHARLIE POWELL extra mileage. 
Firestone Store 
13 East Avenue K San Angelo, Texas & 


| 


SHEEP & Goat RAISER 


SUFFOLK RAM TOPS THE 


TOM L. PATRICK of Ilderton, On- 
tario, Canada, consigned the Suffolk 
yearling stud which topped the Colo- 
rado Ram sale September 6 at Den- 
ver, Colorado. H. E. Miller, Eagle, 
Colorado paid $465 for the animal. 
Mr. Patrick also consigned the top 
selling pen of Sutfolks. Joe Brace, 
Center, Colorado paid $135 a head 
for this pen-ot-five. Mr. Patrick also 
sold a pen-of-five at $102.50 to C. R. 
Sanderson & Sons, Monte Vista, Colo- 
rado. 

Wm. Jackson of LaJara, Colorado 
paid $125 each for a pen-of-five Suf- 
folks consigned by Angel Caras & 
Sons. The Caras firm sold a two-year- 
old stud for $390 to Howard N. Jol- 
ly, Sidney, Ohio. Harold Wardell, 
Rangely, Colorado paid $102.50 a 
head for a pen-of-five Caras range 
rams. 

W. Frank McGee paid $225 for a 
Columbia yearling stud consigned by 
the Y U Ranch, Walden, Colorado. 


Tom Heeney and Earl Smith of 
Kremmling consigned the top selling 
Hampshire stud which was purchased 
by Howard Dorg, Kreemling for $180. 
R. F. Veo of Cimarron, Colorado 
paid $155 for a Ward Smith yearling 
Hampshire stud from Ft. Collins. Rob- 
ert Macy, Center, received $125 each 
for studs sold to Blaine Dryden, Craig 
and Frank Buzzalt, Ft. Collins. 

Angelo Rapasard, Rifle, paid top 
of $80 for pen-of-five Ward Smith 
Hampshire rams. $150 was paid by 


For descriptive literature of America’s) COLORADO RAM SALE 


Paul Heeney for pen-ot-three Hamp- 
shires. 

Angus McIntosh, Las Animas paid 
$160 for a Rambouillet stud consign- 
ed by Pfister & Sons, Node, Wyom- 
ing. 

Joseph V. Pfister of Node received 
$102.50 from V. P. Hillman, Grover. 
for a pen-of-five range Rambouillet- 
Columbia rams. 

Art and Jerry King of Cheyenne, 
Wyoming sold a Corriedale range 
ram to C. R. Sanderson for $100. A 
pen-of-five range rams sold to Earle 
Hyde, Ault, for $90 each. Ernest and 
Donald Ramstetter of Golden, Colo- 
rado sold a pen-of-five Corriedales to 
John C. Mitchell, Leadville, at $55. 

Three pens of Hampshire-Suffolk 
rams, two consigned by G. N. Nelson, 
Eagle, and one by Edward A. Veo, 
Jr., Cimarron, Colorado, sold for $70 
per head. 


rr 


GILLETT LAMBS 


DELIVERED 


MRS. M. E. GILLETT of Marfa, Tex- 
as has shipped 2447 of her lambs. 
Of these, 1249 from her Barrel Springs 
Ranch, averaged 90 pounds and went 
to Armour and Company. The remain- 
ing 1198, from her Chilicote Ranch, 
averaged 88 pounds. Armour and 
Company took the fat end, 810, which 
averaged 92 pounds. The sale was 
handled through Ray Willoughby of 
San Angelo. 


CHAMPION SUFFOLK EWE 


G. C. Norman is shown holding the champion Suffolk ram of 
the August Gillespie County fair, one of the largest and probaby 
the oldest county fair in this country. The Trans-Pecos Suffolk 
Ranch, Ft. Stockton, operated by Johnny Bryan, also had the 


champion Suffolk ewe. 
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For Ocroser, 1950 


DR. HILTON BRIGGS NAMED 
DEAN AT WYOMING UNIVERSITY 


THE UNIVERSITY of Wyoming col- 
lege of agriculture will again be head- 
ed by one of the most outstanding 
livestock men in the country, Pres. 
G. D. Humphrey declared recently 
in announcing the appointment of 
Dr. Hilton M. Briggs as dean of the 
college and director of its experiment 
station. 

Dean J. A. Hill, who retired as dean 
July 1, after nearly 30 years as head 
of the college, was voted “outstanding 
livestock man of the year” last fall. 

Dr. Briggs, who was scheduled to 
take over his duties shortly after Sep- 
tember 1, has been associate dean of 
agriculture at Oklahoma A. and M. 
and associate director of the college 
experiment station. 

The 37-year-old dean is a member 
of the committee on sheep nutrition 
for the National Research Council, 
secretary of the American Society of 
Animal Production, as well as serving 
as an officer for many other nation- 
ally important livestock organizations. 

He holds a B.S. degree “with high- 
est distinction” from Iowa State, an 
M.S. from North Dakota Agricultural 
College and a Ph.D. from Cornell. 


He received a latter degree in 1938. 

Reared on a general livestock farm 
in southeastern Iowa, he was active 
in 4-H work and won one of the 
first national $300 scholarships given 
by Thomas E. Wilson for 
ments with livestock projects. 


achieve- 


During his college years he was a 
member of the college meats judging 
team, placing third at American Roy- 
al and International in 1932, and as 
a member of the college livestock 
judging team, he placed second at In- 
ternational in 1933. 

His teaching career began in 1934 
at North Dakota Agricultural College 
while working for his master’s degree, 
and he also taught at Cornell Univer- 
sity while working on his doctorate. 

He joined the staff of Oklahoma A. 
and M. College in 1936 and until his 
appointment to associate dean of ag- 
riculture and associate director of the 
Oklahoma experiment station last 
year, his duties were divided between 
teaching, research with cattle and 
sheep, directing graduate students 
and supervising the college sheep 


flock. 


PEMBROOK SUFFOLKS 
ARE SOLD 

THE SUFFOLK sheep industry in 
the United States was fortunate in- 
deed when Ralph Pembrook, of Big 
Lake, Texas established his flock back 
in the early 1940s. 

On a foundation of excellent Amer- 
ican and Western Canadian bred 
ewes, Pembrook selected for use the 
$1000 stud Celtic 5V bred by John 
C. Buckley of Canada. In the fall 
of 1946, he went to England and at 
the dispersal of the world famous 
Keeble flock, selected five daughters 
and four grand-daughters of Stetch- 
worth Earl III, the Brantham Hall to 
stud. A total of more than 20 top pe 
ity imported English ewes were se- 
lected along with suitable studs. In- 
cluded were Brantham Perfection, 
bred by John R. Keeble, and Pratis 
190, bred by William Rintoul of Fife, 
Scotland. 

Stetchworth Earl III was the sire 
of the winners of the Venning and 
Gippeswyk Plate in 1945 and 1946. 

After several years of intense 
breeding and careful selection, new 
blood was injected into the flock 
with the purchase of the $1600 Im- 
ported stud Benacre Warrior, bred 
by Sir Robert Gooch. 

With other business interests press- 
ing, Ralph Pembrook decided to sell 


the bulk of his breeding flock, and 
in early September, E. B. Thompson, 
nationally famous Columbia sheep 
breeder cf Milan, Mo., purchased all 
the breeding ewes, stud rams, and 
yearling ewes, 402 head in all from 
Pembrook. 


GATE THAT’S REALLY 
‘JUST A PUSHOVER’ 
TIRED OF opening and closing gates 
on his West Texas ranch, William 
Benke experimented until he develop- 
ed one that is a “pushover” to handle. 

In reality that is the name of his 
new gate now being manufactured 
by the Hawley Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Houston — the “Push-Over 
Automatic Gate.” 

No longer will ranchers, farmers, 
estate owners, or even urban folks 
with fenced-in property have to climb 
in and out of their cars, trucks or 
tractors to open and close gates, J. 
W. Hawley, president, announces. 

The innovation in gates responds 
automatically to the touch of a 
vehicle’s bumper. It literally pushes 
over flat to the ground and lays there 
until the vehicle passes over it. Hy- 
draulic checks prevent the gate from 
rising back to vertical position for 
several seconds after the vehicle 
passes over it, he said. 


A LARGE NUMBER of screw worm cases are in the eye. 


Hallum’s Black Death Screw Worm Medicine 


. . . kills the worms without injury to the eye. 
SAVE the eyes and you save value in your livestock. Save an eye 
in a valuable animal and you will save enough value in that animal 
to purchase your season’s supply of screw worm medicine. USE 


HALLUM’S BLACK DEATH 


for Economy. From your dealer or 


CREW WORM MEDICINE 


irect. 


HALLUM BROTHERS 2.x 437 — Brownwood, Texas 


STATE FAIR CHAMPION RAM — 1949 


“A Quality 
Name in 
Texas Suffolks”’ 


Trans - Pecos Ranch 


FT. STOCKTON 


TIRED OF OPENING GATES? 
then you need a 
PUSH OVER AUTOMATIC GATE! 


CAUTION] 


AUTOMATE GATE 


DON’T LEAVE YOUR CAR... 
Drive right over the gate! Just a touch from your bumper and over 
it goes, flat, to come right back up again into place . . . but only 
after your car has passed completely over. A truly amazing inven- 
tion that takes the place of both cattle guard and gate. 
e Works both ways, both coming and going. 
e Has hydraulic checks to make certain gate lays flat till car passes 
on and few seconds there-after, when it springs back in place. 
e Installed on permanent concrete slab. 
e Sturdy construction with pipes close together. Beautifully 
modernistic. 
Prices: § ft.— .120.00, 10 ft.—$150.00, 12 ft.-$180.00 
These gates are guaranteed for a year against mechanical defects, 
workmanship, and operational failure. Installation Extra. 


Manufactured 
aW ey 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


1130 Lockwood 
HOUSTON 
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The RANCH HOME 


and News of Woman's Auxiliary 


“Queen of the Woolies” Contest 
Adds Two New Divisions 


THE SEWING contest for members 
of the National Wool Growers Auxi- 
liary is “Queen of the Woolies” by 
name and is designed to stimulate in- 
terest in the “Make It Yourself With 
Wool” home sewing contest for girls 
from 14 to 22 years of age. 

The contest is open to any member 
of the Auxiliary and this year an ac- 
cessory division and a family divi- 
sion have been added. The Auxi- 
liary member may have a male mem- 
ber of her family or a friend to model 
some men’s garments that she has 
made herself . . . with 100% wool 
of course. This addition to the con- 
test ties in with the men’s merchan- 
dizing program which is being carried 
on at the present time by the Wool 
Bureau, Inc. 

This year’s winner will be chosen 
at the National Wool Growers Con- 
vention which will be held in Casper, 
Wyoming, beginning December 5, 
1950. The winner will be crowned 
with a crown made of wool top and 
trimmed in jewels; designed especial- 


ly for this contest by the millinery 
department of Daniels & Fisher 
Stores, Denver, and used in the 
crowning at the National Convention 
held in Denver last December. 

Following are contest rules for this 
year as presented by Mrs. Mike Hayes 
of Denver, Colorado, 1950 Queen of 
the Woolies, and chairman of the 
1951 contest. 

Rules for “Queen of the Woolies” 
contest, Casper. Wyoming, December 
1950: 

This year the Queen of the Woolies 
contest is adding two divisions to 
their contest to afford an opportunity 
for more members to enter in the 
grand parade, at which time some 
talented member will be crowned 
queen for 1951. There will be prizes 
given in each division, and we hope 
that equally twice as many members 
as last vear will enter the contest. 

This contest is designed for the 


members of the National Wool Grow- 
ers Auxiliary each vear, to inspire 


GRACEFUL 
CURTAINS 


STURDY 
FRAME 


ATTRACTIVE 


SAFETY FIREPLACE CURTAINS 


Sturdy Beauty on Duty 


The beauty, safety and convenience of Flexscreen——the 


original woven-metal fire curtain (backed by 20 years’ 
experience )——in a movable frame. Curtains open or 
close at the touch of one hand, with Unipull. With 
panel for projecting andirons (as shown) or with full- 
length curtains. Also available in distinctive attached 
types. Come in and see our complete display. 


ROBEIRT MASSIIE CO. 


“EVERYTHING IN FURNITURE” 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


young women in home sewing and to 
encourage the school girls and young 
homemakers to enter their “MAKE IT 
YOURSELF WITH WOOL.” contest 
which the Auxiliary sponsors jointly 
with the Wool Bureau, Inc., N.Y.C. 
GARMENT DIVISION 


1. Entries limited to members of 
the Auxiliary. 

2. Garments to be made of 100% 
wool materials. 

3. Covers any garments — formal, 
housecoat, informal dresses, suits or 
coats. 

4. Garment to be made by mem- 
ber, and modeled at the National 
Convention, Casper, Wyo. 

5. Workmanship to count only in 
case of tie. 

ACCESSORY DIVISION 

1. Rules same as above, and to in- 
clude all accessories: millinery, pocket 
books, gloves, ete. 

FAMILY DIVISION 

1. Rules same as above, EXCEPT 
that male member (or friend) of fam- 
ily must escort the Auxiliary member 
during the modeling of her garment 
and wear any chosen garment or ac- 
cessory made by the Auxiliary mem- 
ber, such as lounging robes, sport 
shirts, smoking jackets, etc. 

Prizes will be given in each divi- 
sion which will be announced later. 
Queen of the Woolies for 1951 will 
be chosen by the board of judges who 
will be announced at a later date. 
This year’s winner, will be next vear’s 
chairman of the contest. 


CHRIS 

The sparkplug for the recent meet- 
ing of the directors of the Texas 
Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Associa- 
tion was none other than Mrs. John 
Will Vance of the Golden Hoof 
Farm. Here she is happily greet- 
ing some visiting ranch friends to 
the Friday night welcoming party 
which she, Mr. Vance and other 
Colemanites gave at the Vance 
ranch. Cooling showers fell just 
before the gathering and the event 
was declared to be one of the most 
enjoyable in the history of the As- 
sociation directors’ meetings. 


THESE LADIES WERE A BIG HELP 


That the regular quarterly meeting of the directors of the 
Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Association was an enormous 
success is due to a great extent to the good ladies of Coleman 
County who pitched in to handle many of the arrangements. 
Mrs. Theo Griffis, left, was in charge of the dance arrange- 
ments; Mrs. Henry Newman, center, who is vice-president of 
the Women’s Auxiliary, was co-chairman of the entertainment 
committee, and Mrs. Harold Stovall was in charge of the deco- 
rations which were so unusual that they drew the attention of 
all who attended the noonday luncheon and the evening dance. 
Others on the dance committee included Mrs. J. B. McCord, 
Mrs. W. T. Stewardson, Mrs. Geo. Beck and Mrs. Nathan 
Cliett. Naming all the ladies who helped make the event a 
grand success both for the women and men in attendance 
would be a hard task. The Coleman business folk as well as 
the ranch people all pitched in and showed a hospitality that 
will be remembered for a long time by the visitors. 
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For Octoser, 1950 


Good Painting Requires 


Good Planning 


By W. S. ALLEN 
College Station, Texas 


SINCE PROPER preparation for a 
good painting job takes some time, 
but to get job done right, now is the 
time to start making plans for paint- 
ing this fall. September and October 
are the best months for painting be- 
cause the weather is too hot during 
the summer and too cold or rainy 
later on during November and Dec- 
ember. 

Prepare the surtace to be painted 
before applying the new coats. Re- 
move all the loose old paint and make 
sure that the surface is dry. Even the 
best paint will fail if it is applied im- 
mediately after a shower. 

The paint job is no better than the 
paint applied. Too much oil causes 
paint to dry slowly and become dirty 
and faded, while too little oil causes 
it to wear off rapidly. Cracking is 


CARMEN WARREN 


Carmen, who with her mother op- 
erates a small stock farm near 
Roosevelt, Texas, sometimes has 
quite a task taking care of sheep, 
cattle and other livestock. Never- 
theless the ranch is being operated 
profitably and Carmen is quite 
happy with her work although let- 
ting the water tank run dry and 
having to haul water can be ag- 
gravating. 


ATTENTION CAR OWNERS! 
Firestone 


DELUXE 
CHAMPION TIRES 


Stronger, safer than 
ever before... new, 
improved Safti Lock 
Cord, heavier cush- 
oning, extra 

les. 


Firestone Store 
Concho & Irving San Angelo 


Boots 


the result of temperature changes on 
hard, quick-drying paints. Wrinkles 
show up because of improper brush- 
ing of heavy oily mixtures. Chalking 
is usually caused by using too much 


thinner or by skimpimg on the num- 
ber of coats applied 

The manufacturer's label should be 
checked in order to make sure of get- 
ting the kind of paint desired. Local 
weather conditions play an important 
part in the selection of paint In warm, 
humid climates, the harder types of 
paint containing greater amounts of 
zinc oxide usually stand up better 
than soft paints. Some ready-mixed 
paints contain ingredients which re- 
tard the growth of mildew 

Although usually 
gives a higher coverage of surface per 


hand-brushing 


gallon of paint, this is usually more 
than offset by labor saved by using 
a good paint sprayer. 

Although painting a house or barn 
makes it look nicer, the real reason for 
painting is to protect the building. 
Now is the time to prepare for paint- 
ing farm buildings which have not 
been painted during the last four or 
five vears. 

Three important points to remem 
ber about painting are: pick mild, 
dry days to do the painting, buy the 
paint by the label on the can, and 
do a good job of applying the coats 


“Make it yourself with wool” contest 


will be climaxed locally with November 14 Style Show 


| 
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FORSTMANN WOOLENS! 


Contest information, patterns and tine woolens are at 


“Wells 


SAN ANGELO. TEXAS 


MIRON WOOLENS! 


WS 
FIT RIGHT 4 


THANKS 


To My Old and New Custom- 
ers for 1950 Business. Sold 
out of 


Suffolk Bucks 


Will be glad to have orders for 
1951 deliveries. 


E. CURRY 


P. O. Box 769 
Plainview, Texas 


Hugh L. George 
Licensed Civil Engineer 
With West Texss Boundaries 


We Survey the Earth 
207 Central National Bank Bids. 


San Angelo, Texas 


OFFICE TEL. 5112 RES. TEL. 4410 
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OLUMBIA SHEEP. 


“The All-American Breed” 


Try Columbia Rams for more profits from 
commercial flocks 
FREE literature, write 
COLUMBIA SHEEP BREEDERS ASS‘N. 
OF AMERICA 


301 Black Building Fargo, North Dakota 


Please Mention This Magazine— 
When Answering Advertisements 


THE CATTLEMAN 


SALESMAN will coll on you 


LATE CLASSIFIED 


CENTRAL TEXAS RANCH 


1,300-acre sheep and cattle ranch, all 
ag prairie soil, no waste land, 
ew shade trees, drive all over it, 
heavy solid turf of grasses, 100 
acres in farm, fenced sheep proof, 
3 pastures, 3 dirt tanks, two wells 
and mills, permanent spring, good 
barns, good old six-room home, 
R.E.A., school bus and mail, 12 
miles town, 10 miles paved, priced 
$47 per acre, % minerals, posses- 
sion. Come on! R. V. WITTEN- 
BURG, Agent, Lometa, Texas. 


FLASH—28412 Acres, 45 black farm in grain. 
Excellent pasture of best grasses, sheep 
fences. Several good outbuildings and barn. 
10-room frame white house, bath, natural 
gas, electricity, hot water. Weil, mill, stor- 

All minerals go. Located 10 miles 
Northwest of Lometa on Moline paved road. 
Possession when wanted. A bargain at $60 
Good loan if wanted. Hurry. Exclusively. 


TEMPLE H. WEST 


Realtor 
Office Phone 139 
San Saba, Texas 


SuHeep & Goat RaIseR 


Skillful Beauty Queen Models Wool Wedding Dress 


Lenore Hoffman, Wyoming's beautiful 20-year-old 
delegate to the “Miss America” contest in Atlantic 
| City, N. J., arrived home after receiving almost as 
many accolades on her white wool wedding dress as 
she did on her own fair looks. Svelte and brunette, 
“Miss Wyoming” made a stunning picture indeed 
when she appeared before the Atlantic City judges 
in her wool wedding dress and tiara which she herself 
designed and made. Modeled by the Western Beauty 
Queen as a part of her Home Sewing Talent Exhibit 
during contest, the bridal ensemble was made from 
nearly 11 yards of Botany’s shell white Baronette 
crepe of 100 per cent virgin wool. The fabric was a 
gift from the Wyoming Wool Growers Association and 
the creation which Miss Hoffman made from it was 
one of the most distinctive costumes seen in the At- 
lantic City Show. It was photographed repeatedly by 
the Eastern Press and was televised in detail imme- 
diately after the contest when Miss Hoffman appeared 
as guest of the day on a television program in New 
York City where she discussed fashion creating with 
wool fabric 

Trimmed with 750 seed pearls and 35 handmade 
buttons of corded wool, the wedding dress has point- 
ed cuffs, mandarin collar, and a double overdrape on 
the skirt from which falls a train almost four feet in 
length. The mandarin collar is trimmed with 150 
seed pearls and the handmade braided wool tiara is 
edged with 80 tiny pearls. Wyoming's loveliest young 
fashion creator, who has been sewing since she was 
10 years old, designed and made her ensemble in less 
than three weeks. In the 1948 National “Make It 
Yourself With Wool” contest, she was first prize 
winner for the best wool suit shown in the Senior 
Division. 

Miss Hoffman is a Junior at the University of 
Wyoming where she is majoring in Clothing Textiles, 
and is a daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Verne J. Hoffman, 
2517 Evans Avenue, Cheyenne, Wyoming. 


MRS. C. L. HANCOCK 


Sierra Blanca, Hudspeth County; Mrs. 


APPOINTS KEY WOMEN 
FOR MARFA AREA 


DEADLINE FOR entries in the 
“Make It Yourself With Wool and 
Mohair” Contest is October 15. 

In the Marfa-El Paso area, Mrs. 
C. L. Hancock, area-chairman, has 
appointed the following key women 
to work with her: Mrs. Press Nichols 
of Alpine, Brewster County; Mrs. 
Robert Everett, Valentine, Jeff Davis 
County; Mrs. Effie Odom, El Paso, 
E] Paso County; Miss Margaret Latti- 
more, home demonstration agent, 


A. L. Baugh, Marfa, Presidio County, 
and Mrs. Frank Jones, Mrs. Dick 
Lawhon, Mrs. William Allison, Mrs. 
Gay Howard of Marfa and Mrs. 
Worth Evans of Fort Davis, assisting 
in getting prizes and putting on the 
styles show for the area. 

The Marfa style show date is 
November 4. 


LAMB A LA KING 


TWO CUPS diced cooked lamb, 4 
cup canned mushrooms, 2 tablespoons 
chopped pimento, 1 well-beaten egg 


yolk, 3 tablespoons flour, 1 green 
pepper (chopped), 3 tablespoons melt- 
ed butter, 1% cups scalded milk, salt 


and pepper. 


Brown the mushrooms in one ta- 
blespoon melted butter. Combine 
butter, flour, and milk. Cook over hot 
water until smooth and thick. Season 
to taste. Add lamb, mushrooms, pi- 
mento, and green peppers. Heat to 
boiling. Add egg yolk. Heat to boil- 
ing. Serve hot over patty shells. This 
serves 6, 

MRS. T. WEIDEMAN, 
Paint Rock, Texas. 
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WOOL GROWERS HAVE CAUSE 
TO FEAR SYNTHETICS 


WITH THE sheep population of the 
nation the lowest in nearly a cen- 
tury and demand for apparel wools 
at a record peace time high, a seri- 
ous shortage of the most important 


VINA MAY ADAMS 


Vina May Adams, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. P. E. Adams, Marathon, 
spends her time at the ranch 75 
miles south of Marathon and finds 
that there are few dull moments. 
“The ranch is bordered by the 
Game Preserve and the Rio 
Grande, across from which is Old 
Mexico. Our house is only a few 
yards from the Rio Grande.” She 
says she spends her time watching 
after Fay Loray, a younger sister, 
riding, hunting and watching the 
candelilla wax works. In the win- 
ter months she attends school at 
Marathon. 

Vina says that her father has a 
difficult task trying to keep the 
panthers away from the goats. Re- 
cently, she says, one of the Mexi- 
cans had to fight off a panther 
with a stick. It killed seven head 
of goats before it could be scared 
away with a torch. “The Mexican 
was plenty brave,” declared Vina. 


The U. S. A.’s greatest im- 
ported Corriedale stud cor- 
dially invites your inquiry or 
visit. 


BONVUE RANCH 


HEREFORD CATTLE AND 
CORRIEDALE SHEEP 


GOLDEN, COLORADO 


FOR FAST RESUL LTS 


your real estate with me 
Also Acreage for Oil Leases 
Can sell your royalty or Minerals 


C. M. KENLEY 
Box 1428 


Phone 4411 San Angelo, Texas 


material for clothing fabrics is 
imminent, 

Professor E. C. Voorhies, agricul- 
tural economist of the University of 
California College of Agriculture, ex- 
plained that situation to members of 
the Central California Wool Growers 
Association at their annual meeting 
recently at Stockton. 

With a shortage condition there is 
always a danger of more and better 
substitutes appearing on the market. 

Now, with wool production low 
and demand tor wool high, the pres- 


raw 


sure by industry upon its research 
staffs for a good substitute is great. 
Using the disastrous effects of 


ravon and nylon on the silk industry 
as examples, Voorhies says wool 
growers may have something to worry 
about in the future. 

Since the war, the world has used 
more apparel wool than sheep have 
produced. Fortunately for the textile 
industry there was a temporary source 
for the extra load in reserve stock 
piles. 

But fabric producers can no longer 
count on reserves. 

In the United States, the situation 
is particularly serious. Domestic wool 
growers produce less than 40 per 
cent of the wool used annually by 
the nation’s textile mills. 

The remaining 60 per cent is im- 
ported from Australia, New Zealand, 
Argentina and Uruguay. On the for- 


eign market the U.S. mills must bid 
against all other mills of the 

A world-wide shortage naturally 
has driven the price spiralling up- 
ward. In August, 1950, domestic wool 
brought the highest price to producers 
April, 1915. But this 
compared to what has 


world. 


rise is 
hap- 


since 
minor 
pened abroad. 

For example, in the Australian wool 
grade of* apparel wool 
jumped about 250 per cent in less 
than a year from $1.08 per clean 
pound in December, 1949. to $2.65 
in August, 1950. 

What are the the 
nually high demand and correspond- 
ing high prices for wool? Voorhies 
lists the following: 

The increasing population of the 
world. 

2. Military 
prompted by the world situation in 
general and the Korean war in parti- 
cular, taxed the wool industry 
considerably. Uniforms. blankets and 
other woolen supplies required to out- 


auctions one 


reasons for an- 


needs. Rearmament 


has 


fit soldiers have accounted for a big 
part of the load. 
3. Style changes. There are three 


times more women’s suits sold bv the 
U. S. clothing industrv now than be- 
fore the last war, 
men's sports coats. 

4. Soviet Russia, who prior to last 
vear did not buy wool on the Austra- 
lian wool auctions, bought 33 million 
pounds in 1949, putting an extra 
burden on the world market 

5. Since the last war living stand- 
ards have been raised in manv na- 
tions and the demand for fine wools 
has correspondingly increased. 


and five times more 


lamb and wool profits. 


LEONARD 
Iraan, Texas 


OUR AIM is to produce a 
sheep fitted to the South- 
west’s range conditions, bal- 
anced to produce the most 


Leo Richardson 
ROD 


SERVING 


Phone 6966 
322 Pulliam Street 
P. B. BOX 550 


SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


WEST TEXAS 


Milk -- Ice Cream 


Please Mention This Magazine— 
When Answering Advertisements 


SERVING THE RANCH PEOPLE OF WEST TEXAS tn 1913 
WE CORDIALLY INVITE YOU TO OUR STORE 
| Cox Rushing Greer Ca | 
| 
| San Angelo, Texas 
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CEDAR POSTS 
Nick’s 
TWIN MOUNTAIN 
PACKAGE STORE 


HOMER G. NICKEL 
Telephone 7356-6 


ft. long x 2 in. top Bre te 
ft. long x 5 in. top 
ft. long x 6 in. top 
Corner Posts 8 ft. long x 6 in. top 


These prices delivered to your ranch in 
Texas, New Mexico and Arizona 


These posts have good heart and are uniform. 
SHEETROCK 


REMEMBER 


NICK’S CEDAR POST CO. 


7 miles west of San Angelo on the Big Bend Trail 
Highway 67, San Angelo, Texas 


RANCH LOANS 


Long Term Low Rate 
Terms Fitted to Your Needs 
Fred R. Beasley, Appraiser 


504 So. Texas Bidg. 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


Jack C. Hunnicutt, Appraiser = 


P.O. Box 656 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


James A. Prugel, Appraiser 
933 Blair St. 
ABILENE, TEXAS 


TEXAS BRANCH OFFICE, 315 Wilson Bidg., DALLAS, TEXAS 


CONCRETE 


Water Trough 


FOR ALL LIVESTOCK 
“THEY NEVER WEAR OUT" 
NO LEAK, NO RUST, NO ROT 
IN STOCK, READY FOR DELIVERY 
THE CHEAPEST TROUGH YOU CAN BUY 


SEALED CRETE MFG. CO. 


12 E. Ave. M P. O. Box 1211 Phone 5467 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


Boy: “Dad, do you realize that in 
some parts of India a man doesn’t 
know his wife until he marries her?” 

Dad: “Why single out India?” 


There’s nothing strange in the fact 
that the modern girl is a live wire. 
She carries practically no insulation. 


A dog with poor teeth should use 
judgment in growling. 


If you're average, that means you 
are as close to the bottom as you are 
to the top. 

“Haven't I seen your face some- 
where else?” 

“I don’t think so,” she said. “It al- 
ways stays here, right between my 
ears.” 

Imagination is what sits up with 
a wife who sits up waiting for her 
husband. 

e 

And then there was the butcher 
that backed into the slicing machine 
and got a little behind in his work. 


Man at phone: “Hello! 
me a box for four.” 

Voice Back: “Very sorry, sir, but 
we've got no boxes for four.” 

Man at Phone: “Say isn’t this the 
Theatre?” 

Voice Back: “No, this is the Fun- 
eral Parlors.” 


Reserve 


“At last,” groaned the elderly din- 
er, “total paralysis of the left leg! I’ve 
feared it for years.” 

“If it will relieve your mind any,” 
whispered the sweet and more or less 
demure young thing on his left, “it’s 
my leg you've been feeling.” 


Boss: “Why are you going to quit, 
Bill? Are your wages too low?” 

Bill: “The wages are O. K., but 
I'm keeping a horse out of a job.” 


Back in °19, a couple of cowmen 
were discussing their plight. “Just 
how bad are things with you?” ask- 
ed one. 

“Pretty tough,” the other cowman 
replied. “My cattle are so thin that 
by using carbon paper I can brand 
two at a time.” 

The gal who lets her I. Q. show 

Takes the twang out of Cupid’s 
bow. 

A great deal more engrossing than 
counting sheep at night is counting 
calves during the day. 


First Bride: “Yes, sir, 've got my 
husband where he eats out of my 
hand.” 

Second Bride: “Saves a lot of dish- 
washing, doesn’t it?” 

Said the little doughnut to the big 
layer cake: 

“If I had your dough, I wouldn't 
be hanging around this hole.” 


“Rastus, what made dat bump on 
vo head?” 
“Ah tells you, Liza, Ah’s got dan- 


SHEEP & GoaT RAISER 


Fine Wool and Clippings 


druff and dey tol me to put toilet 
water on mah head and de furst thing 
an knowed dat ole seat done flopped 
down on me.” 

Awkward age: When you're too 
old to take it and too young to retire. 

The little girl was showing her 
playmate her new home. “This is my 
daddy’s den. Does your daddy have 
a den?” 

Neighbor girl: “No, he just growls 
all over the house.” 

° 

If you would sit 

By the side of the road, 

And be a friend to man, 

Have some gauze and splints, 

some iodine, 
And a well filled ether can. 


A cowpuncher attending church 
said to the minister on the way out. 
“That was a damned good sermon.” 
The minister objected “You shouldn't 
use that kind of a word,” he said. 

“Well, it was good anyway,” the 
cowpuncher replied. “It was so good 
I put $500.00 in the collection plate.” 

“The hell you did,” exclaimed the 
preacher. 

° 
Caught by surprise 
Was Roger Ryfe; 
His steno found him 
Kissing his wife. 

“I wish you wouldn't call me ‘Big 
Bill’.” 

“Why not?” 

“Those college names stick——and 
I am going to be a doctor.” 

° 


A young woman took a job as a 
governess, then suddenly left it. Ask- 
ed why she resigned, she said, “Had 
to. Backward child, forward father.” 

Kindhearted old lady: “Poor man, 
and are you married?” 

Beggar: “Bless my heart, lady, do 
vou think I'd be relying on total 
strangers for support if I had a wife?” 

Pretty nurse: “Every time I take 
the patient's pulse it gets faster. 
What shall I do?” 

Doctor: “Blindfold him.” 


“We love your new house, Grace!” 
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AIRCRAFT AFFORDS A NEW WRINKLE 
IN SOIL CONSERVATION STUDY 


SEVERAL hundred Caldwell County 
Farmers, County and State Soil Con- 
servationists and prominent state and 
national figures will gather Novem- 
ber 1 at Lockhart Airport to wit- 
ness the demonstration of a new 
wrinkle in soil conservation. The de- 
monstration will involve the use of 
aircraft to observe the surrounding 
examples of erosion and control mea- 
sures from the air. 

Several weeks of planning by the 
Texas Aeronautics Commission Com- 
mission, sponsoring agency, and re- 
presentatives of State and Federal 
Soil Agencies and Texas aviation or- 
ganizations developed as a result of 
an experimental aerial demonstration 
held at Lockhart in August paved the 
way for the November meeting. 

Louis Bromfield, nationally known 
author and soil conservation expert, 
will be one of the principal speakers 
at an afternoon meeting during the 
full day devoted to the conservation 
study. The morning will be devoted 
to airplane rides for farmers selected 
to represent their various communi- 


ties. These farmers will be taken for 
a bird’s eye view of the surrounding 
area so they may compare from the 
air the different control measures. 
During the August demonstration 
these farmers were shown how sup- 
erior an aerial view Is over ground 
observation in detecting the immi- 
nence of wash and planning contour 
plowing for protection of top soil. 

Aircraft will be furnished by the 
Texas Flying Farmers, Texas Private 
Flyers, The Texas State Aviation As- 
sociation, Texas Ninety-Nines and the 
Aeronautics Organiza- 
tions aiding in the program will be 
the U. S. Soil Conservation Service, 
Production Marketing Administration, 
County Agents and Luling Founda- 
tion Farm. 

Details worked out at this demon- 
stration will be used in setting up 
others over the State, according to 
4. W. Meadows, Director of the 
Aeronautics Commission. Others in- 
terested in a similar program may 
contact him in care of the Commis- 
sion in Austin. 


Commission. 


S$. W. Dismukes of Rocksprings was 
reported about the middle of Sep- 
tember to have been completely sold 
out of Angora bucks for the season. 
Some of his sales included ten to 
Pat Rogers of Harper, nine to Fletch- 
er Gardner of Rocksprings, five to 
Stafford Smith, San Antonio, four to 
G. A. Morriss, Rocksprings, two to 
Jim and Raleigh Peril of Harper and 
several to Fields and Son of Cleo. 

Mr. Dismukes also sold around 170 
Angora does, for which he is said to 
have taken no payment, with the 
understanding that the purchaser 
would return the does’ first buck kid 
to him. Some of his does went to the 
following breeders: sixty-three to J. 
H. Chaney, Utopia; fifty to O. L. 
Davis, Lometa; fifty to H. Oehler, 
Harper and four to a Mr. Schmidt 
of Doss. 

He says he is going to make the 
major shows, Dallas, October, and 
Fort Worth and Houston early next 
year. One of the most consistent of 
winners, he gets a big kick in show- 
ing his fine Angoras. 


Chas. Schreiner, LUI, Kerrville has 
purchased from Adolf Stieler and son, 
Gene, of Comfort, around 4,000 An- 
gora goats out of the shearing pens 
on the old Liveoak Ranch in Kerr 
County, which Mrs. Schreiner will 
operate. The Angoras sold from $8 
to $8.50. There were 1,200 muttons 
and 2,800 does and kids. He declares 
he has had a good season with his 
Brahma cattle. 

Part of the Suggs estate in Irion 
County, consisting of Sections 39, 41 
and 59, Block 1, H.&T.C. Survey, 
in Irion County was sold recently by 
Mrs. Sammie June Farmar to Henry 
Lindley. The land is west of Mertzon 
and sold for a reported price of 
$67,200, including one-half of the 
mineral rights. 


Mr. and Mrs. P. L. Campbell were 
reported early in September to have 
sold sections 17 and 18 in Block 6, 
H.&T.C., to O. C. Schlinke and wife 
for around $60,500. 

Jack Canning, Eden, took delivery 
the latter part of September on 300 
Rambouillet yearling muttons from R. 
L. and Morris Stansberry of San 
Angelo at 20 cents. The estimated 
average weight was around 85 pounds 
out of the wool. 

Kelly Owens of San Saba is report- 
ed to have shipped to a Kansas 
buyer 1,629 Suffolk-Rambouillet and 
Corriedale - Rambouillet cross - bred 
lambs averaging 82 pounds at $29 
cwt. The deal was made by O. K. 
Harkey, commission man of San An- 
gelo. 

Mr. Harkey also sold 20 yearling 
Suffolk rams at $45 a head and 40 
Suffolk ram lambs at $40 a head from 
the Whitfield ranch near Christoval. 


The Smith & Sons ranch of 65,000 
acres deed land and 35,000 acres state 
lease, has been purchased by the 
Hartsel Ranch, Hartsel, Colorado. In- 
cluded in the Smith ranch which joins 
the Hartsel operations are 1,500 acres 
irrigated meadow and a forest permit 
of 4,500 ewes. 


Alexander's Cafe 


In San Angelo 
Popular with 

Ranchmen for 
Over 25 Years 


MM 


Fall shearing prices have been 
ranging trom 21 cents to 24 cents 
with rams doubled. Shearing has pro- 
gressed rapidly with only a few 
ranches being held up by late Sep- 


tember rains. 


ACME 
Sheet Metal & Air Conditioning 


12 W. Harris Ave. San Angelo, Texas 

Specializing in — All Types of Sheet Metal 

Work, Air Conditioning, Guttering, Skylights, 

Ventilating, Water Tanks, Heating, Stock 

Troughs and General Repairing. 

JEWEL a JOE. N. JOHNSON 
. C. HUMPHREY 


310 So. Chadbourne 


PLAN TO BUY BETTER ANGORA 
GOATS THIS YEAR — AND BUY 
REGISTERED BREEDING GOATS 


AMERICAN ANGORA GOAT BREEDERS ASS’N. 
Incorporated 1900 
ROCKSPRINGS, TEXAS 


and Travis Parker — 10 years. Total of 60 years experience 
drenching sheep. We have the experience and equipment. 


We will treat your sheep anywhere in U. S. 


Ina Gneen 
Stock Medicine Co. 


Office Phone 6483 — Res. Phone 6480 


TOPS 


EXPERIENCE AND SERVICE 


Ira Green — 25; Yeager Grimes — 15; Jess Driskill — 10; 


San Angelo, Texas 


Call us. 


SPECIAL AND REGULAR 
PHENOTHIAZINE DRENCH 


We have Phenothiazine drench for dealers and 
warehouses at wholesale prices. Remember, we 
can supply just as good a product as Austin, San 
Antonio, Fort Worth and as good or better price. 


ASK ABOUT OUR CUSTOM DRENCHING SERVICE 
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THE WORLD'S FINEST GRANITE 


@ Rock of Ages monuments and 
markers are renowned for their 
extraordinary beauty and crafts- 
manship. Every Rock of Ages 
monument bears a bonded guarantee 
to you, your heirs or descendants, 


- 


Look for this seal on 
your Rock of Monu- 
or marker. it iden- 
tiffes Rock of Ages 
Monumerts. 


DEALER 
JOHN W. ROBINSON 


In San Antonio 
PLAZA MEMORIALS 
3910 Fredericksburg Rd. 

In San Angelo 
ROBINSON MONUMENT 


COMPANY 
606 So. Chadbourne 


PUBLICATIONS 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL — 44 page publica- | 
tion on bees. Bees are now recognized as | 
and etable cro} a 

> fay "$2.00 


to top yields on aoe 
today for year’s subscription and 

to the AMERICAN. JOURNAL 
IHinois. 


Hamilton, 


ARIZONA STOCKMAN 
Est. 19 
FIRST IN READING! 
CATTLE - SHEEP - GOATS - HORSES 
$1.50 yr. — $2.50 2 yrs. — $3.00 3 yrs. 
Arizona Title Building 
128 North First Avenue - Phoenix, ae | | 


A Good Buy—of interest to the livestock in- | 
- The AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUC- 
hs Cooper Building Denver Colorado. 
ere problems, Association notes, Washing- 
ton items, market reports, letters of 
comment from fellow ranchers. $2.00 a) 
year, sample copy 20 cents. | 


Local state farm papers tell the story best. 
Subjects are treated from a local point of 
view by well informed local men and women. 
UTAH FARMER. One year — 2 | 
years — . 36 Richar Street, 
Lake City, Utah. 


The New Mexico Stockman, published ew 
at Albuquerque by the major livestock or- 
ganization of New Mexico. Re each | 
month by owners of more than 90% of all 
livestock in New Mexico, and by thousands | 
of livestock growers in Arizona, Color 
Texas, Oklahoma and Kansas. Carries 80 fo | 
100 pages each issue, of news, views, pic- 
tures of men, events and animals. A a 
department, too. Subscription $2.00 a 
Send yours today. NEW MEXICO Sock. | 

MAN, Box 616, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 


Gleanings in Bee Culture, a wonderful 64-page | 
illustrated magazine voted entirely to) 
beekeeping and its allied subjects. It has 
the largest number of readers of any bee- 
$2, s $3, 3 years $4. Mail orders to 
StEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE, Medina, | 

io 


Sheep and Goat Raisers are invited to get a] 
quainted with the Fastest Growin ng Breed of 
Beef Cattle in America—ABERDEEN-ANGUS | 
hornless, excellent rustlers, prolific, quick | 
maturing, easy feeding market toppers The | 
demand for Aberdeen-Angus feeder calves 
far exceeds the supply. They are fast com- 
ing into the West and Southwest. Help your- | 
self by growing these top show winners — | 
Since 1900 the international grand cham-_, 
pion carcass has been Aberdeen-Angus. | 
Free copies of the highly illustrated ABER- 
DEEN-ANGUS JOURNAL, Webster City, lowa, 
are available for the 3 ask king. 


Little Scrap Books — If you need small books, 
in which to paste clippings, photos, etc., 
send for a dozen of our Little Scrap Books. 
Size 5 x 7, white paper, with light paper 
cover. Only $1.00 per dozen. Ry SOUTH- 
ERN CALIFORNIA RANCHER, P. O. Box 31, 
San Diego 12, California 


Ju Memoriam 


J. E. COWDEN 
J. E. (GENE) COWDEN, 53, Kerr- 
ville ranchman, died at his home 
August 12 on his 53rd birthday. A 
member of a pioneer ranching fam- 
ily well-known throughout Texas, Mr. 
Cowden was a director of the Texas 
Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Association. 
He was born in Midland and moved 
to the Hill Country 25 years ago. 
Kerrville has been his home for the 
past 14 years. 

His five brothers and five sons are 
in the ranching business. 

Survivors include the widow, Mrs. 
Lorene Cowden; five sons, J. E. Jr., 
and Harry of Crane; George and W. 
H. of Mountain Home, and Charles of 
Kerrville: five brothers, J. M. of 
San Antonio, G. H. of Crane, W. H. 
of Kent, Ben L. of Crystal City, and 
George Cowden of Pearsall; and three 
sisters, Mrs. James A. Day of Corsi- 
cana, and Mrs. Bernice Adams and 
Mrs. Ivan Stoker of San Antonio. 


MRS. W. T. WHITTLE 


MRS. W. T. WHITTLE, 63, died of 
a heart attack August 8 at the Whit- 
tle Ranch near Junction. Mrs. Whit- 
tle moved to Junction with her hus- 
band from their Edwards County 
ranch five years ago. She taught 
school in the Hill Country for more 
than 40 vears. 

Surviving besides the husband are: 
a brother, John T. Haynes of Silver- 
ton; three sisters, Mrs. J. K. Holder- 
ness of Oklahoma City, Mrs. Mary E. 
Daniel of Plainview and Miss Billie 
Haynes of Los Angeles, California. 


_ MRS. GULLY COWSERT 


MRS. GULLY COWSERT, 52, died 
August 12 in a Kerrville hospital fol- 
lowing a lengthy illness. Wife of Ran- 
ger Captain Gully Cowsert of Junc- 
tion, Mrs. Cowsert was an active 
worker in her community, especially 
in church and P-TA work. She was 
the former Miss Mamie Keesee of 
Waco, and married Mr. Cowsert in 
1921. They had lived in Junction 
since that time. 

Survivors include the husband; a 
daughter, Mrs. W. T. Meriwether of 
Alpine; two sons, Kay Cowsert and 
Gully Cowsert, Jr., of Junction; four 
sisters, Mrs. Fred Joekel and Mrs. 
Loretta Reeves of Dallas, Mrs. C. M. 
Anding of Fort Worth and Mrs. J. M. 
McMurray of Shreveport, La.; and a 
granddaughter, Gay Merriwether of 
Alpine 


MRS. ARCH BENGE 


MRS. ARCH BENGE, 69, succumb- 
ed August eighth in a San Angelo 
hospital following an illness of several 
weeks. 

Mrs. Benge was born in Rusk Coun- 
tv, Texas and had been a resident of 
San Angelo for 30 years. 

She is survived by the husband, 
who came to West Texas in 1882 and 
has ranched in that vicinity for 50 
vears; three daughters, Mrs. John S. 
Braun of Midland, Mrs. H. J. Ramsey 
of San Angelo, and Mrs. C. T. Collins 
of Waco and three grandchildren. 


W. L. FOSTER 


W. L. FOSTER, 92, an organizer 
of Sterling County and first president 
of the First National Bank there, died 
at his home in Sterling City, August 
23rd. 

Born in Navarro County, W. L. and 
his brother, Bob, moved to Coleman 
County when W. L. was 18 years 
old. Mr. Foster was advised to move 
west because of his health. They built 
a one-room log cabin near Camp Col- 
orado on Jim Ned Creek. 

In 1880 he regained his health and 
drove 900 head of cattle to Doan’s 
Crossing on Red River. For these 
cattle he received $8,325. The Foster 
Brothers remained in Coleman Coun- 
ty another year, then made a survey 
of water and range in the Sterling 
area. The land bordering Sterling 
Creek in Old Tom Green County 
took their eye and they settled there 
on Section 22, Block 13. The title was 
given them about four years after 
they took up residence. From the 
Coleman venture they had enough 
cattle left to stock the Sterling land. 
Foster holdings began to grow until 
at one time it included 99 sections. 
The country has since been divided 
between the children or sold. His 
land lay in Sterling, Coke, Glasscock 
and Mitchell counties and was bought 
at prices from $2 to $2.50 per acre 
and finally $4. The latter price was 
considered too high then since grass 
land could be leased at 5 cents an 
acre. 

Mr. Foster had served as a com- 
missioner of Tom Green and Sterling 
counties when they were organized. 
He was president of the First Na- 
tional Bank in Sterling from the time 
it was founded in 1910 to January 
of this year. The Foster family mov- 
ed from the ranch to town the year 
the bank was organized and their co- 
lonial home in Sterling City is one of 
the landmarks. 

Survivors include his children, Miss 
Ethel Foster, Mrs. H. L. Hildebrand. 
R. T. Foster and Lester Foster, all of 
whom operate ranches in Sterling 
County. Eight grandchildren and 10 
great-grandchildren also survive. 


J. H. CARTER 
JAMES HERMAN CARTER, 56, 


ranchman, died of a heart attack at 
his home west of Mertzon, September 
24. Mr. Carter had ranched in that 
section most of his life. 

Surviving are his wife; one brother, 
Hamp Carter of Rankin; five sisters, 
Mrs. I. W. Ellis, Roswell, New Mex- 
ico; Mrs. Dan Cauthorn, Sonora; Mrs. 
C. C. Aiken, Houston; Mrs. T. P. 
Laudermilk, Mertzon; and Mrs. J. D. 
Wilson, Eldorado. 


TOM SANDHERR 
FUNERAL SERVICES were held at 
Sonora September 21 for Tom Sand- 
herr, 78, retired ranchman of Sonora. 
Mr. Sandherr had ranched in the 
Sonora vicinity 45 vears. 

He was born at Drippings Springs, 
Texas, in 1872. 

Mr. Sandherr is survived by his 
wife; one daughter, Mrs. Bill Gal- 
braith; two granddaughters, Billie 
Lucinda and Deborah Jane Galbraith. 
all of Sonora; and two sisters. Mrs. 
Ola Taylor of Goliad and Mrs. Annie 
Martin, Del Rio. 


SHEEP & GoaT RAISER 


J. M. HULING 


J. MARSHALL HULING, 51, San 
Angelo, died in his sleep September 
17. Mr. Huling, owner and manager 
of the San-Tex Feed and Mineral 
Company, was one of the best known 
and loved businessmen in West Texas. 

Mr. Huling, called “Marshall” by 
his friends, was born and reared on 
a stock farm near Blair, Jackson 
County, in southwestern Oklahoma. 
He studied engineering in the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma before moving 
to San Angelo in the ws of 1920. 
Here he studied in the San Angelo 
Business College and after graduation 
returned to Oklahoma for farming. In 
1929 he was named warehouse man- 
ager for the Anderson-Clayton Com- 
pany at Sonora. Later he represented 
the Bay Chemical Company, manu- 
facturers of a livestock mineral. After 
this firm ceased operations Mr. Hul- 
ing started his own manufacturing 
plant in San Angelo. 

He developed what was the earliest 
manufacturing plant for Phenothia- 
zine-salt mixtures for sheep and goats 
and his firm was probably the larg- 
est manufacturer and retailer of this 
product in the country at the time of 
Mr. Huling’s death. 

His son, James M. (Jake) Huling. 
and his brother, Jesse L. Huling, as- 
sociated with him in the business, will 
carry it on, 


JAMES W. BROWN 


JAMES W. BROWN, 76, died in a 
Del Rio hospital September 9. Mr. 
Brown had ranched in the Carta Val- 
ley community twenty-five years. He 
was born in Montague County. 
Surviving are his wife, Mrs. Doro- 
thy Camp Brown; one son, Camp 
Brown; a daughter, Mrs. Otis Sims: 
two grandchildren, Mrs. Joe Davis 
and Sterling Camp Brown; also two 
great-grandchildren. 


JIM BROWNRIGG 


JIM BROWNRIGG (Cactus Jack), old 
time cowboy, 80, died at his home at 
Ozona, September 2. He wsa born in 
Baxter County in 1870. Surviving are 
his wife of Ozona; four sons, Earl, 
Big Spring; Ebbie, Royce and Earn- 
est, Ozona; 12 grandchildren and 12 
great-grandchildren. 


W. H. BRADBERRY 
W. H. BRADBERRY, 79, resident of 
Nolan County over 50 years, died at 
his home in Sweetwater August 9. Mr. 
Bradberry ranched in the Mulberry 
Canyon area for 45 vears. 


Some four and one-half inches of 
rain fell in the Langtry area toward 
the last of September. Conditions 
Pat Rose, Jr., on the Pecos 
near Pandale got about two inches. 
Austin Millspaugh, about half way 
between Pandale and Ozona, 


are good. 


got 


about three inches, cutting off road 
travel in that area for several hours. 


Most of West Texas ranges are in 
good to excellent conditions due to 
the September rains. 
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OF PREVENTION — 
\PER, TOO! 


YEAR “ROUND PROTECTION 1S ESSENTIAL _ 
Economical, too! Less than 4c per head per month 


More flocks of the great Southwest are protected by 
SAN-TEX Mineralized Phenothiazine Salt than 

by any other brand. SAN-TEX is the 

world’s largest manufacturer 

of Phenothiazine Salt. 


Trace Minerals — 

Cobalt, Copper, Magnesium, 

Manganese, Iodine, and Other 
Trace Minerals If Desired. 


“If It's Made by San-Tex, It's Guaranteed!” 


San-Tex Feed and Mineral Co. 


Office: St. Angelus Hotel Warehouse: 1015 Pulliam St. 
Telephone 7600 Telephone 9697 
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EVERY ONE of your animals needs salt. 
It's the major essential mineral. But. salt 
alone is not enough. Livestock also need 
trace minerals which influence the entire 
hormone, vitamin and enzyme functions 
the basic activity of the body. 


Salt is the logical carrier for these trace 
minerals — cobalt, iron, copper, manga- 
nese, iodine. Here's why. 


Salt furnishes the chloride for hydrochloric 
acid needed to break down protein. It also 
puts the trace minerals, particularly iron, 
in more usable form, Salt also supplies the 
sedium of the bile for the digestion and 
assimilation of fats and carbohydrates. 


Cobalt provides for an active condition in 
the rumen and intestines of your animals 
, it guards against anemia. Manganese 
helps the calcium and phosphorus to build 
strong bones, sturdy frames. Iron and 
copper work together in making good, rich 


SALT 


is the Logical Carrier for Trace Minerals 


oxygen to the body cells. lodine stimulates 
the thyroid gland . . . it is instrumental in 
controlling the entire body activity. 


In other words, there is a direct relationship 
between the functions of trace minerals and 
the functions of salt. They work together 
tor one over-all beneficial effect — more 
vigorous health, faster gains, lower feeding 
costs and greater livestock profits. 


Morton's Trace Mineralized Free Choice 
Salt is like a low-cost insurance policy cov- 
ering all of your livestock. The extra cost 
is only a few cents per animal each year. 

For better growth, quicker gains, greater 
protits teed Morton’s Free Choice Trace 
Mineralized Salt. Always ask for it by name. 


MORTON SALT CO., Dallas, Texas 


For the finest in salt 
Ask for MORTON'S . 


red blood . . healthy blood which carries and feed it free choice. 


Write for free book and folders on salt feeding and 
Morton's Trace Mineralized Salt. They explain the 
value of salt and trace minerals and their importance 
to profitable livestock operations. Address: 
MORTON SALT COMPANY, 917 First National 
Bank Building, Dallas 1, Texas. 
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